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Doodle Is Still Doodling 

It seems impossible for District Attorney 
Swann to keep away from milk. His inves- 
tigation did not develop into a big political 
boost for the very learned district attorney, 
nor did it result in fastening the dealer yoke 
onto the necks of dairy producers. Peeved 
somewhat and resenting the generally unani- 
mous support that dairymen gave to the 
Dairymen’s league and its officers, the dis- 
trict attorney now proposes to have every- 
body concerned with milk placed under su- 
pervision, and be taxed. He has a bill that 
he expects immediately to be passed and im- 
mediately signed and immediately to be put 
into operation. He intends to license milk 
producers. They are to pay $5 annually. 

One thing we think the very learned dis- 
trict attorney has overlooked is that milk is 
a product that enters into interstate com- 
merce, Not only does New York state fur- 
nish milk for New York city, but also Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia; and during the recent milk disturbance 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin also supplied milk. We wonder if 
he expects that a $5 license fee in a New 
York law can be enforced in these other 
states. We wonder also why he is so anxious 
to handicap New York producers. Does he 
want to put them at a disadvantage—these 
dairy producers who pay New York taxes and 
in whom the state is as vitally interested and 
as much concerned as in any other class of 
people within its borders? 

If the very learned district attorney will 
seek to keep out doctored milk and half-rot- 
ten milk, such as was shipped into New York 
city during the milk strike from far distant 
point, we will not only applaud that move, 
but lend it all the support we can give. If 
milk producers are to be licensed and re- 
quired to pay a fee, why should not all pro- 
ducers of all kinds be similarly taxed? Why 
not license lawyers and doctors, garment 
nakers, tailors, shoemakers, indeed everybody 
who makes anything or does anything of any 
description? Why limit this to milk only? 
And if dairy farmers are to be licensed, why 
not plain and skilled laborers? Why not all 
of the retail grocers and other vendors of 
wares in New York and other cities? 

If we are going into the licensing business, 


let’s make a clean sweep of it and license 
everybody. Why indeed should anybody pro- 
duce anything? Why not make production 
for public sale a crime to begin with? If 
people did not produce anything there would 
then be nothing to sell; and if there were no 
milk to sell, then there would be no milk con- 
troversies. So why not kill this milk evil by 
cutting it off right behind the ears? Our 
surmise is, the very learned district attorney 
is somewhat peeved over the miscarriage of 
his one-sided investigation, and he now seeks 
to cover his failure by putting the matter up 
to the legislature. 

If legislation is desirable, we think it will 
not be in the direction of licensing milk pro- 
ducers. If, however, out of mysteries of the 
law and legislation there should develop a 
license fee, that fee will be tacked onto the 
cost of production. Bet your bottom dollar 
on that! From now on farm products are 
going to be charged at the full cost of pro- 
duction. If too much is produced, thus cre- 
ating a surplus, that surplus will be avoided 
by lessened production at the farm end; or it 
will be utilized in other ways by the produc- 
ers themselves. Irritating as the very learned 
district attorney has been to all milk pro- 
ducers, we do not think anyone needs to be 
seriously concerned with his legislative per- 
formances. However, it will not be a bad 
idea for the Dairymen’s league to keep the 
sentinels on duty. 


The Coming of Lime 


Director Thorne of Ohio tells his people 
that the whole of his state should be covered 
with one inch of ground limestone. What he 
says about Ohio is applicable to the greater 
part of the middle states. Almost every acre 
needs not only more lime, but more phos- 
phate. Wherever you find an abundant sup- 
ply of lime and phosphate in the soil there 
you find the most productive farms. 

Let’s not forget that limestone is the 
mother and foundation of all soil fertility, 
and that soil fertilization is the mother and 
foundation of civilization, for when the soil 
is better, the people are made better, the 
community is better, and the children have 
the advantages of all the better things of life. 
The lime age is coming—chalk that up! Are 
we getting ready to make the most of it? 





Keep Faith with Wheat Growers 


The wheat price guarantee continues to 
vex many people, both in and out of Wash- 
ington. A “cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand” is discernible to the one who makes a 
close analysis of public opinion as expressed 
in the daily newspapers. This is taking shape 
in a distinct feeling expressed in congress 
and in financial circles to the effect that some 
measure should be taken to prevent heavy 
cost to the government in handling the guar- 
antee as applied to growers of wheat still to 
be seeded the coming season. For example, 
the New York Journal of Commerce editorial- 
ly says: 

Farmers “may sow their fields freely with spring 
Wheat to get all they can from the gublic treasur) 


ind at the expense of the rest of the people; to be 
hoped the farmers have sufficient sense of propriety 
nd publie deceney as citizens not to insist on such 
unserupulous greed. They ought to be willing to 
iccept a reasonable compromise with public au- 
thority as to increasing this year’s wheat supply and 


the Same time keeping up an artificial value.” 


Nowhere in the public prints is there sug- 
gestion that government go back on its 
pledge, so far as the area seeded last fall is 
concerned. But it is well for farmers in 
spring wheat territory, and wherever this 
cereal will be seeded next April or May, to 
closely watch the development of this senti- 
ment which seems to be crystallizing against 
expansion in spring wheat acreage. 

Whatever may be the cost, government 
must keep faith with the growers. Farmers 
were asked, long before the date of the armis- 
tice, to plan for a big crop in 1919; they met 
the requirements. If there is loss to the 
government, let it be charged off as legiti- 
mate war cost. In fact, many believe the 
government should not only pay the price, 


but should also speedily let wheat seek 
its natural level, as determined in the world’s 
markets—that this might mean prompt relies 
to bread consumers, and reduce the cost of 
living. Back of all are the encouraging re. 
ports of those with a clear vision of worl 
requirements that there should be an outlet 
for every bushel of wheat harvested in 1949 
—and at good prices. The recognized and 
accepted shortage in foods and fats, as well 
as cereals, means a world hunger which wij] 
certainly welcome a generous wheat harvest 
from the Hudson to the Willamette. 


Farm Competition 


Vast supplies of New Zealand butter can 
be laid down in the American market for 39 
cents a pound, freight paid. The British 
government can deliver millions of pounds 
of dressed beef from New Zealand into the 
United States at around 12 cents. Arvyep- 
tine corn could undersell in this market the 
Ameriean-grown grain to such extent that 


throughout the corn belt there is avitation 
for a protective tariff against imported 

The reduction of 50°) to 75°; in an 
freight rates, recently made by the A can 
and British governments, will facilitate the 


cheap movement of low-priced produ 
other countries to the United States 
as to the British and European marke 
Congress and the administration are to 
these signs of the times. Instead « 

prehensive policy to insure farm 

Congress is beseeched to spend unto i 


lions in creating new subsidized f to 

compete with established agriculture! 
Labor is vociferous, while farmers keep 

quiet. Labor is getting its innings, while 


farmers are getting left! 


Rural Motor Express 
We must have better roads. The opportu- 
nity is now. Much labor is available, due to 
the end of the war. One authority places 
the surplus at over 1,000,000 men—these 
from the army, munition works and indus 


trial factories. People are concerned about 
this labor. They want to see real pro Q 
work result from it, such as will be to the 
advantage of the entire nation. The Nation- 
al grange says improved highways of he 
best opportunity for employment of th Y 
plus labor. Highways should be th« k 


absorber of unemployment. Very w 
get the work under way. 

Improved highways will give easi: l 
quicker transportation from farm to « 
agency bound to evolve foremost ou is 
new period is the rural motor expre - 
ments of.all kinds can readily be 1 
farm to city, and of others from city to ; 
bringing cost to the equal of a f 
stamps. A rural motor express will 
ly help food production. Certainly 
euse distribution. The rural motor e: 
will conserve where products are rais 
small quantities; and these small qu: 
by this agency could be marketed 
otherwise much would be left to d 
points of production. 

The rural! express would aid every | 
er. Where he could not take the time t 
ket a pound or two of butter or a few ¢ 
a bushel of apples or potatoes or othe 
duce by means of it, his produce cou 
uniting with the produce of other fa) 
thus giving farmers a large volume i 
tributing at small cost. It is like 
spring which sends out its tiny stream: 

a rill—then, united with other tiny sti 
from other tiny springs, the water bec 
‘iverlet-—then a river; and the united volu 
finally emptying is an ocean itself. 


The federal embargo upon nursery Ss! 
from foreign lands is right if it needed 
prevent the importation with this country 
more or new insect and fungus pests. Many 
of the destructive pests now prevalent here 
came from abroad. Just now our greatest 
of all crops, corn, is threatened by the new 


borer, imported within a year or two. 
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Cabbage and Tomatoes for Market 


Methods of R. H. Garrahan of Pennsylvania—Editorial correspondence 


¥ H. GARRAHAN is one of the 
¥ leading market gardeners of 
Pennsylvania. His fruit farm 
is situated in the valley of 
the Wyoming river in Luzerne 
county in the anthracite coal 
coction. As there are many towns in the 
neighborhood, the opportunities for dispos- 
ing of market gardening stuff are excellent. 
Most of the land is only a few feet above the 
summer level of the river, and sometimes 
when floods occur it is covered with water. 
It varies from a light, sandy soil to a heavy 
clay, so practically all kinds of vegetables 
may be grown in it. When visiting this 
truck farm recently, the writer was much 
interested in the greenhouse and outdoor 
work. 

Mr Garrahan believes that every market 
gardener should have at least a small green- 
house and enough sash and cold frames to 
raise all th. plants he may need himself, if 
not also some for sale. The soil needed for 
such work should be loose, porous, rather 
light and easily drained. To secure such, he 
uses a mixture of decayed sod and well-rotted 
manure, prepared as follows: A foot of sod 
is laid face downward on the ground 
in a convenient place and one-half a 
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Charleston; Copenhagen Market and Glory of 
Enkhuizem. The first sowing of cabbage 
seed is made about the middle of January. 
Early varieties are transplanted in flats 2 
inches apart. The later ones are set 11% 
inches apart. As cabbage is a rank feeder, 
it requires well-prepared soil and heavy fer- 
tilization. In sowing the seeds, Mr Garra- 
han marks the rows with a ruler or other 
straight edge, drops the seed in and when a 
number of flats are filled uses a can with a 
small hole in the bottom to allow dry sand to 
flow through as the can is moved back and 
forth across the flat, thus covering the rows. 
This is a great time-saving device. 
Field Management of Cabbsze 

Mr Garrahan does not believe in growing 
either lettuce or radishes among the cabbage 
plants, or any other intercrops. Wherever 
possible he has rye precede the cabbage the 
previous fall. Before sowing this cover crop, 
however, he applies about a ton and a half 
of high-grade lime to the acre. Where this 
has been done little trouble has followed 
from worms. Cabbage plants are set in rows, 
2% feet apart; the Wakefield variety about 










cut or trim they toss the heads to another 
man or a boy, who places them in the barrels, 
which are hauled away when full by wagons. 
Some heads are cestroyed at the ends of the 
rows when the horses turn out, but the loss 
is little, when compared to the expense of 
taking the cabbage out by hand. 
Early Tomatoes a Specialty 
As early tomatoes produce great returns, 
Mr Garrahan makes them a specialty. The 
condition of the plants has a great deal to do 
with the profit of the crops. His are about 
10 weeks old when set in the field. He pre- 
fers plants in bud rather than those in bloom. 
The planis are transplanted at least twice 
before they reach the field, the idea being to 
make them stocky. He believes this is better 
accomplished by withholding water than by 
exposing them to low temperature, because 
he thinks a stunted tomato plant is worthless. 
Also an over-supply of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers will prove detrimental because it will 
force top growth at the expense of the fruit. 
Where area is limited and the soil has been 
receiving every application of manure and 
fertilizers, it is necessary to stake and prune 
tomato vines. Staked tomatoes produce 
the bulk of the crop earlier in the sea- 
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foot of manure placed on top of it. titi iy | | DB) PA RATLAT | Hl | HHH son, and the fruit is smoother and less 
Such layers are alternated until, per- | | || | | hyd | =“ HN | i | likely to crack, but: they are more like- 
haps, the pile is about 5 feet high, 10 7 | iyi We HY Hy ly to suffer from drouth. Where staked 
feet wide and of any convenient : meeledhe'f tomatoes are a specialty, therefore, it 
length. In about a year the sod PD RR | URRY is important to nae irrigation facili- 
and manure have become thoroughly ° A, oVe | JUNK, ties at critical times Like all large 
rotted. Then the pile is turned over, NQ A }KE,WE growers, Mr Garrahan has strains of 
limed, and made ready for use. A-ti- 44 CANT STICK tomatoes developed to suit his own 
All his early plants are raised in | rERE needs—one of [Earliana and one of 
flats, because he can produce better ae Chalk’s Jewel. The former is the great- 


ones by this means than by putting 
them in solid beds. He prefers to 
transplant the seedlings before the 
rough leaves appear, because he can 
thus secure a more uniform stand 
than by using them when they are old- 
er. The growing of plants requires 
practical experience. It is hard to 
say, Without actually being on the job, 
just when to ventilate or how much 
water to apply; but watering and ven- 
tilating are exceedingly important in 
plant raising. As a rule, beginners 
are prone to coddle their plants too 
much, the result being a weak lot of 
sickly, poorly-rooted plants. Both ex- 
tremes of heat and of cold should be 
avoided while the plants are young, 
the aim being to develop slow, steady, 
firm growth. 

Plants grown in too warm and too 
moist an atmosphere are almost sure 
to be injured by damping-off fungus, 
a disease which affects the seedlings 
close to the surface of the ground and 
causes the stems to turn black and 
rot. This trouble may be largely pre- 
vented by having sterilized soil, but 
even with such the trouble may occur 
if the air is too moist and the plants 
close together. After the seedlings. have 
taken good*root, subsequent to transplanting, 
they are shifted into cold frames. These are 
mostly supplied with steam heat, which has 
proved very satisfactory in cold weather, and 
1s much cheaper than protection by straw 
mats, which require a great deal of handling 
to put on and take off. Mr Garrahan says 
the test of one’s ability as a market gardener 
is indicated by the quality of the plants he 
raises. If he is painstaking enough to grow 
a good supply of strong, healthy plants, he is 
sure to take sufficient care in his field opera- 
tion and to be equally successful. 

Early cabbage has always been a stand-by 
with Mr Garrahan, because it is comparative- 
ly cheap and easy to grow. Some years it 
brings a rather low return. In the long run 
it averages a money-maker. His stand-by 
Varieties are Wakefield, second early or 
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Solving the Shipping Problem 


15 inches apart in the row, and Copenhagen 
and Enkhuizen 18 inches apart in the rows. 
Early variety plants should not be set deep- 
ly. The roots should be near the surface 
where the ground is warm. When the plants 
are removed from the flats a knife is run 
across and across so each plant will come 
up with a little square or cube of soil. 
They are all planted by hand, never with a 
machine. The dibber is used in setting. A 
few days after planting a light dressing of 
nitrate of soda about 100 to 150 pounds is 
given to the acre. After treatment consists 
of cultivating the field and keeping it clean 
cf weeds, until the plants shade the ground. 
Just previous to cutting, a t"y of oarre 
is placed through the field, evory 12 rows. 
Two men then cut the heads, one taking six 
rows on one side and the other six on the 
other side of the row of barrels. As they 





er money-maker, the latter is for the 
later crops. 


Pushing Pastures 

To grow more forage on pasture 
land, the Ohio station recommended 
the application of fertilizers and ma- 
nure to permanent pastures having 
good blue grass sod; this may be done 
during the winter months when the 
ground is frozen. The rush of spring 
work generally prevents the carrying 
out of pasture improvement. Acid 
phosphate, which generally thickens 
the growth of grasses, may be applied 
to the soil with a lime or fertilizer 
cpreader at any time without 
from rains and melting snows, as the 
plant food in the fertilizer is held in- 
soluble in the soil until taken up by 
the rocts of the grasses. The applica- 
tion of manure to pastures during 
winter months will also increase the 
grass growth during the spring and 
summer; manure has always produced 
a good growth of grass when used in 
pasture-fertilizing experiments by the 
Ohio station. Heavy stocking with 
farm animals aids in keeping down the 
weeds after pastures have been fertilized and 
it is possible, after manuring, to carry more 
animals to the acre without being detriment- 
al to the sward. 

Where the clovers can be grown easily, lim- 
ing is considered unnecessary, but the appli- 
cation of acid phosphate alone has_ been 
found to be particularly beneficial to clover. 
While the increase on pasture land cannot be 
determined, in growing mulch material for 
orchards the use of 350 pounds of acid phos- 
phate to the acre brought about a growth of 
2716 pounds of clover mere than when no 
fertilizing material was applied. 


loss 


‘he Segar Supply during the war has been 
primarily foreign cane, followed by domestic 
beet. No beet sugar has been imported fo1 
three years; almost all the foreign cane fror 


Cuba. 
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Banner YearforNewYorkState Grange 


Things talked over at Lockport meeting—Editorial Correspondence 


HE STATE grange meeting at 
Lockport last week, while not 
the best attended, was, never- 
heless, one of the greatest in 
New York grange history. More 

: kPXES than 600 delegates were in at- 

tendance. Patrons numbering more than 600 
others were present to take the sixth degree. 
At the National grange session at Syracuse 
and at four special meetings already over 
800 had taken the state degree, which, added 

to the Lockport session, makes over 1400, or 
the banner record for the state for any year. 
This in itself is a good barometer of grange 

activity; but what really counts is the spirit 





sounded the keynote of grange policy in an 
address that was eloquent and inspiring, and 
so fundamental that its soundness reached 
the very heights of real statesmanship, not 
only agricultural in nature, but spreading 
out to every limit of national integrity and 
citizenship. Brother Lowell is always inter- 
esting, always far-seeing, always the man 
equal to the task. Much of what the grange 
in New York is today is due to his fine lead- 
ership, to his level head, to his real worth as 
a man and to his soundness as a safe farm 
leader. In conversation he stimulates you, 


and you leave him bearing a thought and 
message; you see him preside over a great 


meeting, and you admire his fine courtesy 
his calm judgment, the quick action of hj. 
mind. If the grange has developed Brother 
Lowell, agriculture and the nation have each 
found a great man. 


More Profit for Farming 


The worthy master insists that a Strong 
effort must be exerted to bring about a more 
equal earning power of labor, whether in the 
shop or on the farm. “Those working jn 
poorly-paid occupations leave them,” he said, 
“and flock to more lucrative employment, thus 
often reducing the necessities of mankind. 
Labor leaders are creating this condition 
when they state they 
must have shorter 





of the grange move- 
ment: The harmony, 
good will, consecra- 


tion that now prevail 
in every grange hall in 
the state. Those with- 
in the fold know what 
the grange is doing— 
know the grand com- 
radeship, the high, 
loyal motives, the aims 
that seek to build up 





hours, no reduction in 
pay and cheaper food, 
protection for manu- 
factured articles and 
free raw materials.” 

The worthy master 
felicitated the mem- 


bers because of the 
harmonious feelings 
now existing among 


all of the large agri- 
cultural organizations 
of the state. He told of 








and vitalize country 
life—they know these 
things, which in the 
end will remake the w.N Guess 


farm home and add to 
the enrichmert of 
country character that 
the entire world may 
benefit. 

State Master Lowell 


the grange would be the name selected. 


Ss. J. LOWELL ALBERT MANNING 


New York Leads All States in Grange Work and in Number of Members 


If any one single agency were to be mentioned as having done most to bring farmers 
together, to promote co-operation, and to remove isolation from county life, unquestionably 
The grange stands for the best in farm life. Its 
leadership is recognized everywhere and its wonderful work and service have never been so 
vreatly appreciated as now. 


the very fine relations 
now existing between 
the grange, Dairymen’s 
league and farm bu- 
reaus. “Taking every- 
thing into considera- 
[To Page 20.] 
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Business Methods with Cranberries 


Centralized control and advertising saved the market 


yrowers gath- 
recently 


HEN cranberry 
ered at Philadelphia 
for the 49th annual meeting of 
the American cranberry grow- 
ers’ association they showed a 
: decided spirit of optimism; and 
well they might, for they have just passed 
through a very unique but successful season. 
The growers harvested a comparatively small 
crop last fall, so they naturally expected no 
difficulty in marketing it at a fair price. But, 
due to warm weather and limitations on 
sugar, the cranberries moved slowly and by 
the middle of November the American cran- 
berry exchange found it still had on hand 
62,000 barrels of berries unsold. How the 
market was saved by the application of mod- 
ern business methods furnishes an inspira- 
tion for growers of other agricultural 
products. 

Last fall the crop was small and the open- 
ing orders for berries were very satisfactory, 
according to A. B. Chaney, manager of the 
exchange. However, it was decided that in 
order to sell the entire crop some advertising 
would be necessary to overcome the preju- 
dice in the minds of consumers that cran- 
berries could not be prepared for eating 
without the use of a large amount of sugar. 
Accordingly a campaign was planned to start 
early in November and run for 30 days. The 
idea in the advertising was to bring out the 
fact that the cranberry could be prepared 
with about half the amount of sugar gener- 
ally thought necessary. The advertisements 
featured several recipes in which a small 
amount of salt was used, and it was ex- 
plained that salt tended to bring out or in- 
tensify a sugar taste. The advertisements 
were run in six of the leading household 
magazines for November, and in the news- 
papers of most of the large cities, both east 





Foe, 


and west. As the season progressed, it was 
noticed that the orders were very slow in 
coming in. On inquiry among buyers it was 
learned they still had a stock on hand which 
they thought would last them through the 
entire season. Retailers claimed the berries 
were moving very slowly and altogether the 
outlook was very discouraging. In some 
cases carloads of berries were actually re- 
turned and orders for futures were cancelled 
to a large extent. By the middle of Novem- 
ber the situation was such as to cause a con- 
siderable worry at the exchenge. No orders 
were coming in and growers were getting 
anxious to ship. At this time there were 
62,000 barrels still unsold, and if it had not 
been for their faith in advertising they would 
have started prices downward. However, the 
situation changed overnight. Orders began 
to pour in, ranging from one to a dozen cars. 
Each day the demand seemed to grow, and 
the exchange, regaining confidence in the 
market, started to raise the price. They were 
still a little fearful that buyers would not 
stand for the raise. But as time went on it 
was found that price seemed to be no object 
and it was a matter of getting berries at any 
cost. Some buyers would order a number of 
cars, specifying that one should be sent by 
express, so great was the demand. As the 
supply grew smaller the price was raised to 
a high notch, and orders were cut in half or 
refused entirely. Before the season was over 
the price of berries had climbed to $24 a bar- 
rel, which price constitutes the record so far. 
Finishing strong in this way, it is hoped it 
will have a good effect on the market for next 
year, and the exchange will open the price at 
a higher figure than it dared to last fall. 
These early prices are the ones in which the 
growers are especially interested, for it is at 
this time that the bulk of the crop is sold. 
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Mr Chaney attributes a sudden demand for 
berries to the advertising campaign. The 
reason why the effect was not fe!t until com- 
paratively late in the season was because it 
took some time for consumers to use up the 
surplus in the hands of retailers, jobbers and 
big dealers. This supply moved out so fast 
once the campaign cot under headway that 
dealers found themseives suddenly without 
berries and in the face of a great demand for 
them. The advertising campaign cost in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. Mr Chaney esti- 
mates that the effect of centralized control 
of the product through the exchange and the 
result of the advertising netted the growers 
an extra $2 a barrel for an outlay of 25 cents 
a barrel. Another reason for the slow move- 
ment of the crop last fall was the warm 
weather. A cold season was especially fa- 
vorable for marketing the crop and warm 
weather always puts a damper on sales. Why 
this is cannot be explained. 

Growers now plan to advertise only during 
seasons of large crops. They feel that a 
small crop will be easily absorbed, but that 
almost any year they may expect a crop of 
600,000 to 800,000 barrels, and if such a 
thing should take place it would be vital to 
advertise extensively. The idea is to save 
money on advertising during years of small 
crops and spend it when the large crop ar- 
rives. Some years ago there were two cran- 
berry marketing organizations, but it was 
soon found that these associations were bid- 
ding against each other, with a result that 
prices went down. While the present ¢x 
change does not control all of the cranberries 
produced, it has enough to make possible 
some control of the market. Growers are 
required to hold their product until ordered 
to ship, which keeps the market from be- 
coming oversupplied at any [To Page 8.] 
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$20.00 Extra Per Cow 


A recent investigation in 25 herds where milk 
records are kept disclosed the fact that James 
Drinking Cups increased the milk yield an aver- 
age of 2'4 lbs. per cow per day; saved $2.50 on 
labor and 49c on fuel per cow each winter. 


ost a Hired Man? 


£quipment- 


Saves Barn Work 


James MOR-MILK labor saving Barn Equipment makes 
the barn work easy. The light running James Carriers 
make chore time almost playtime, turning the disagreeable task that 
heretofore has been shirked by all the help, into a job that boys enjoy. 


James Carriers pay a profit of 25 per cent or more a year. 


James Scrapers make quick work of cleaning up cement floors; the 
James Stanchions keep the stalls clean, by lining up the cows at the 
rear, so that manure falls in the gutter and not on the standing plat- 
form; and the James Swinging Sure-stop saves time and trouble. The 
James Feed Truck or Feed Carrier saves much walking to and from 
feed rooms,—makes unnecessary the lifting of heavy baskets of feed. 


James Drinking Cups 

not only save time—cows have fresh water 
before them day and night—but they do 
away with the nuisance of tending both- 
ersome tank heaters in blizzardy weather; 
save fuel expense; and make more milk. 
Drinking cups earn 200% and more a 
year on their cost. 

And so with other James Equipment— 
stalls, steel pens for cows, calves and bulls, 
ventilators, bull staffs, mangers, swinging 
cranes, and milk can carriers. 


Free Book 


The 320-page book “The Jamesway” tells 
all about these James inventions that save 
labor, increase milk yields, promote better 
cow health and prevent spread of disease, 
protect against dangerous bulls and make 


James Mfe. 


simpler the care of calves and sick cows. 
It explains the easy way of putting up 
carriers, erecting the stalls and pens, and 
attaching drinking cups. Skilled help is not 
required. 


Barn Plan Service 


It tells about the James barn plan service; 
the James barn experts who know what 
has been successful and what has not}; 
what not to do as well as what to do in 
planning convenient, money saving barns, 
Their advice on barn planning, ventilation 
and other barn problems is free. No charge 
for floor plans. 


Let James Equipment solve your labor 
problem. Send for the book—mail the 
coupon now—get full details Low to cut 
barn work in half and make more milk, 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
.Elmira.N.Y: 





Jaraes Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., or Elmira, N.Y. as ~ 


Please send me your free book on barn planning, ventilation , 


and equipment. 


cows. 


| Name 
' R. R. Station 


afety 
es pene | 2nd zones, lic; 


Also the James Barn Magazine (free). | 


First Bull Staff. $3.50 f. e. b. Ft. Atkinson or Elmira. Parcel 
ceeas 3ed zene, 18c; 4th zone 33c; Sth zone, 46c. 
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Bridge for Farm Stream 
COUNTY, O 


ARTHUR CLINE, COSHOCTON 

Perhaps readers remember when 
wugons had to cross streams by 
fords made of stone. The pub- 
lic replaced these fords by bridges, 
but the ford on the farm is 
still common. Many farmers think 


a bridge is too expensive to build, yet 


the cost is little and benefits numer- 
ous. We had a ford over a fair sized 
creek and in winter when the water 
wus 1 foot higher than usual the 
stream could hardly be crossed with 
a siced. After getting some good ideas 
we secured a contractor to estimate 


set to 


and 











amount of material needed 

work. The abutments were made by 
digging down 4 feet at each end 
of the ford at the edge of the 
stream. The trench was 13 feet long 
with 4-foot wings at each end, as 
shown in diagram. Much of the bank 
which was creek-sand fell in as we 
— Sam —— 7 
| 
Se OD 
} cn 

- - I 

Completed Abutment 

were digging, so the trench was at 

least 2% feet wide at the bottom. 

Two logs S inches by 15 feet were 
thrown into the bottom of the trench 
so they would be beneath the main 
part of the wall. As long as we were 
sure the water which tood in the 
ditch, would make the concrete wet, 
it was only mixed and placed in dry; 
but above the «water level we moist- 
ened the concrete. Only enough 
water should be added to make a still 
slush, Stones that were free from 
dirt were placed in the well, ebeing 
careful to keep them several inches 
from the edge so there would be no 
th shell on the surface. 

About 1 foot below the low water 
mark the form wa tarted, Studdings 
were et up to m e the wall is 
how in the d ; llowing 2 
incl extra between tuddi for 
hbo { The wall muld } ~ feet 
t near t otto ind t r to 
t top. lhe form ruld ve well 
lot l on t \ whi o the 
i ie wire can b yped round 
t » Opp tuddin ind tw ed. 
lr} wit it th n was 
t no l it it re iin in the wall 
\ n the rm wat d wit 1+> feet 
of t top e hoo vel pend- 
ed t ! oper ] l were 

ed ( rding t where leepers 
were to lie Nil inches was left 
l n top of wall and under side of 
! » sleeper would fit in place 
ne \ Whil the tirst wall hardened, 
wi 1 i trench for tl other abut- 
ment. This was mad the same way 
until ready to put up the form Then 
we took the form off the first in sec- 
tion In order that it might come 
apart easily six-penny nails were used. 
rhe conerete was allowed to harden 
at least one week before putting on 
the sleepe rs 

Timbers Cut in Advance 

About four or five months before 
the bridge was built the sleepers were 
cut and bark taken off, giving the 
wood some time to dry. Each sleeper 
Ww hewn on one side with a broad 
ax and cut t rigl thickness at each 
end They were then ready to be laid 
in the abutment | laying some old 
ties back of the wall over which the 
sleepers were drugged, the concrete 
work W protected, After all sleep- 
ers were placed, 4 ood plank was 
$p)1 ced fast to each end to prevent 
dirt from lying about the ends of the 
s'eeper We ust S-inch spikes to 
avoid danger of rusting away quickly. 
Each approach of the bridge was 
filled with stones and dirt. We used 
25 yards gravel with some sand in it, 


100 sacks cement, six hooks made of 
axle steel 1% inches square feet, 
with an S-inch right angle at one end 
and a G-inch angle at the other. Six 
sleepers made of trees 1 foot in diam- 
at end and °) feet long 


by > 


eter small 
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were used. Planks 15 feet by 2% inches 
were used for the bridge covering, and 
it took 50 pounds of 8-inch spikes to 
fasten them down. The bridge has now 
been in use seven years and has with- 
stood severe floods. 





Measuring Hay in Stack 


The following formula is very satis- 
factory to use in measuring hay in the 
stack: The rule FxOxWxL= Vol- 
ume in cubic feet. “F’’ represents a 
fraction varying from 0.25 to 0.37, de- 
pending upon the shape of the stack. 
The lower fraction is used for the low 
or narrow stacks, and the higher frac- 


is: 


tion for the taller full-round stacks. 
“O” represents the “over” measure- 
ment (that is, the distance from the 


ground on one side over the stack to 
the ground on the other side.) ‘“‘W” 
represents the width of the stack, and 
“L” the length. To find the number 
of tons, the number of cubic feet 
should be divided by 512 if the hay is 
well settled, or by DOO to oso, if the hay 


is freshly stacked. This figure repre- 


sents the number of cubic feet for a 
ton of hay, and depends somewhat 
upon the kind of hay as well as the 


length of time it has been stacked. 

Suppose, for example, that the num- 
ber of tons of hay is to be determined 
in a stack of hay 30 feet long and 20 
feet wide. The over-measurement is 
found to be 50 feet. Then 0.S7x20x50 
divided by 612, equals 21.68, the 
number of tons in the stack, 


Rats and Woodchucks 
A, A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
“plowhandle 





I noticed in a recent 


talk” that bisulphide of carbon was 
recommended for exterminating wood- 
chucks, by putting two or three 
tablespoonfuls of it in an old dish 


and setting it in the hole and cover- 
ing. I was told to put about one tea- 
spoonful on a horse ball dropping, and 
place in the and tightly 
with stones, covered over thickly with 


holes, cover 


stamped down earth. I did so, taking 
the “balls’’ from the fertilizer pile, 
some that were a day old, perhaps. 
Result was that every hole was dug 
open, 

I talked the matter over with my 
father, who was a good farmer, and 
he said that he would take “fresh 
balls” as soon as dropped, which I 
did, and in the larger number of holes 
treated, which were teaming with a 

1erous production of youngsters, not 
one ever came to light. Why, the 
vard ii garden were just swarming 


American 


with the playful progeny! They did 
look cute and cunning, but they were 
ruining my garden. I have also used 
this treatment in rat holes in and 
around my chicken coops and yards, 
with most excellent success. The 
“fresh” ballls give off a large amount 
of ammonia, which seems to make a 
small portion of bisulphide of carbon 
do as effective work as a much larger 
amount used without the horse balls. 

Great care should be taken by the 
one using this treatment, not to inhale 
the deadly fumes, or bring close to 
light, match or lantern. Have every- 
thing in readiness for the work before 
using; also have a handkerchief, or 
some such thing tied over the mouth 
and nostrils, or if much work is done, 
you will feel deathly sick for a while 
afterward. Never any hole, of wood- 
chuck, rat or weasel ever was opened, 
nor was any “new” hole opened up 
when I used the fresh balls and the 
bisulphide of carbon. 





Looking the Lesson Over 
L. A. ESCHBACH, PENNSYLVANIA 

I do not believe farmers of America 
begin to realize that what they have 
done has been the most patriotic serv- 
ice rendered by any class of our people 
in winning the war. Without adequate 
labor, credit or farm supplies, neglect- 
ed by the government, misunderstood 
and abused by the city press, yet the 
farmers produced the food we had to 
have when it seemed to those who 
really knew,that human strengthcould 
not suflice. Three great blunders were 
nrade in dealing with the food produc- 
tion while we were at war. The first 
was in giving principal attention to 
the conservation of what food we had 
instead of to the production of more 
food. If a small part of the effort and 
exhortation which has been devoted to 
saving food had been devoted to pro- 
duction of more food there would have 
been more food available, and most of 
the painful need for saving would not 
have been necessary. 

The second blunder was in failing to 
make it possible for the farmer to get 
enough labor, farm supplies and credit 
to give him a reasonable chance to 
raise the crops the world required. 
The third blunder was excluding the 
farmer from partnership in the con- 
duct of the war, and especially from 
that part which had to do with food 
supply. In spite of all these blunders, 
needless, dangerous and exasperating 
as they were, the farmers went ahead 
and won out. There has been nothing 
finer outside of the conduct of our 
men at the front; and although the 
guns are silent at last, the war is not 
vet ended for the American farmers. 
Two great enemies are still to be de- 
feated. One is the world famine, which 
be prevented only if the farmers 
the United States keep up their 
marvelous record. The other is a per- 
sistant refusal of common justice, and 


can 
of 


a fair share in our governmental af- 
fairs to the men who feed us all. 
Farmers have seen their govern- 


advancing hundreds, if not thou- 
millions of dollars to help 


ment 


sands, of 


other industries, but none to help the 
farm. They have seen the limit set on 
the price of what they have to sell, 


on the price of what they have 


to buy. Their own problems have been 
decided often wrongly 


for them and 


decided, with heir being consulted, 




















Corner of an Old Time Sugar Bush 
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Farmers today need potash 
help, and cheaper machinery ; Le 
open world-market determine ee 
price at which our products sh: 1 Le 
or if necessary to fix prices te I sell, 
farmer a reasonable profit on hin 2 
— ad eon as railroads. 
milk producer cost of pr . 
a reasonable profit on oe or 
he will produce milk. Give the me and 
farmer, who does not ask for eneral 
hour day, a fair market and Kostt- 
prices and he will more than seat 
duty. an do his 
Girls and boys who make 
American citizens should 
equal chance with those 
railroads and corporations 
a reasonable outlook so 
young blood of America 
leave the farm. Do these 
our country will stand on 
cure financial basis. The 
farming will take care of 


skileg 


Give the 


the best of 
have 
. an 
IN factories 
. Give the ~ 
m 
that this best 
Will not all 
things and 
a pure, ge. 
future 9 
itself, t 





Possession for Year 


A person hired a farm for 
but did not take a written 
paid the rent. He has been oblige 
leave the farm and the owner sed to 
that he remove all his proj, tyr ee 
same. Must he do so?—[G. s., New Yori 

If he has paid the rent for one y 
he is entitled to possession for oe 
time. If he has not paid the Bor 
and not having a written lease hee 
only a tenant at will, and « in be wg 
pelled to vacate at any tim, iis 


one year, 
lease, but 





Paying for Colt 


A _ person purchased an unbroke 
paying a part of the purchase p 
the time. He kept the eo)t 
two weeks, being seen several] tj 
the meantime and saying the an 
all right. Then after he was asad wo 
pay the balance he claimed the anime 
had a weak leg. What should the rr 
do?—[B. H., New York. _— 

It would seem that he need not do 
anything except insist upon payment of 
the balance due. Apparently the colt 


n colt 
price at 
tor nearly 





was all right when taken, and may 
have been injured after the sale * 
eee 
Question of Land 
The deed of far 
T € a farm ealls fo 
Straight line, but the purchaser feat 
the fence cut off quite a corner and 
moved the fence. The adjoir g owner 
now claims the corner belo) to hin 


it having been taken by his father in 





exchange for another corn : f 
a highway. Is the a rser A a meet 
the tence entitled to the land?—[H D 
G., Pennsylvania. pais 
Am unable to state as to whom it 
belongs. It would be desirable to 
have the records examined If the 
seller did not own the land in 
tion he could not sell it if th 
in question is of but little val 
would not seem best to ecpend 
money to straighten the tter. 


—$——— 


Minerals in Land 








Two of three heirs sold their inter 
est in certain real estate to the other, 
but reserved the minerals under the 
property. Should the purchaser pay all 
of the taxes?—[S. L. C.. New York, 

He should. The sellers have no 
title to the land or to the minerals 
until they are separated from the 
land. 

Negligence on Highway 

The owner of an at when 
driving along a highw : and 
damaged a person's wa: owner 
of the wagon was on gz si 
of the road and the owner of the aute- 
mobile was obliged to hit V n 
or Giteh his machine. Is wher of 
the automobile obliged hase a 
new wagon?—[J. A. N., P s ani 

If the damage was caus by his 
negligence, then he is liab or the 
amount of same, but not necessarily 
new wagon. The fact thatt drivet 
of the wagon was on t! wrong sid 


of the road might indicate that 
was negligent, and if so, he is net 
titled to any damages. 


Sunday Chores 


A manwas employed by th: ) 
work ona farm. He was awiy several 
days while so employed, and during 
the time did not work Sundays execpt 
to do necessary work, He left before 
the end of the season and claims his 
work on Sundays should offset the 
time he Was absent. Should that be 
so?—[J. F. G., Pennsylvat 

Presumably it should not be. A per- 
son employed by the month on a tarm 
is usually supposed to do the “chores 
on Sundays. If that is all that was 
done in this case then such woers 
should not be allowed to offset the 
days when absent. 

Deed Firsi 

Several weeks ago a person rgreed 
to purehase certain real est and 
paid a considerable part of the pur 
chase price, with the under ling he 
should have a deed within two days. 
He has not received the deed. Wha 
ean he do, and is he entitl to the 
crops?—[A. F.. Pennsylvania 

He should not have paid until he 
obtained the deed. If he cannot ob- 
tain it, he should bring suit tor the 
money paid. Crops ripe and ready 
for harvest at the time of sale are 


and belong to the 


personal property pass by the 


seller. Growing crops 
deed of the land. 
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Our Prices and Our Policy 


The list prices of the Paige five-passenger Six-39 and 
seven-passenger Six-55 models have been definitely fixed 
at $1555 and $2060 respectively. These prices are based 
upon the present cost of high grade materials and skilled 
labor. It is our conviction that there can be no further 
reduction in motor car prices for many months to come. 


As every business man knows, labor is the element which 
determines the cost of any manufactured product. It 
is, in final analysis, more than 90% of a production 
investment. A ton of ore in the ground is worth 75 
cents. When it has been mined, transported to the 
mill, converted into steel, forwarded to the machine shop 
and fashioned into automobile parts it is worth $1500. 
And practically every penny of the enhanced value is 
a labor charge. 


The same thing is true of farm products. The bushel 
of wheat that formerly sold for ninety cents now brings 
two dollars and twenty cents, because of the greatly in- 
creased cost of production. Until we have cheaper 
wheat it is idle to think of cheaper flour or bread. 


So it is quite evident that the cost of labor must come 
down before commodity prices can be reduced. Further- 
more, it must be a general reduction of the wage scale 
—a National movement. And the process,as we see 
it, is going to take a long time. 


Both the farmer and skilled mechanic are receiving 


The Linwood ‘“‘Six-39’’ 5-Passenger—$1555 £. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘*Six-55’’ 7-Passenger— $2060 f. o. b. Detroit 


ig INC it 
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greater rewards than ever before. But no men have a 
better right to fair compensation, and they will undoubt- 
edly continue to receive it. Where, then,can the manu- 
facturer look for a reduction in his manufacturing costs? 


As we have said, the list prices of our cars have been 
definitely fixed. These prices represent intrinsic value 
—the choicest of manufacturing material and highly 
skilled workmanship. Without a sacrifice of our own 
quality standards it would be absolutely impossible to 
produce such cars for one dollar less. 


The point we want to make is this: We could not 
afford to build and you could not afford to buy on any 
other than a quality basis. In brief, while we agree that 
first cost is an important consideration, we are convinced 
that ultimate cost is vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of economy is years 
of hard, gruelling service on the road. 


We believe that freedom from repair bills and excessive 
depreciation is infinitely more desirable than a mere 
catch-penny list price. 


These are our convictions. We have held them 
staunchly during many fitful periods in the motor car 
industry. So long as the Paige Company is a factor in 
the making and distributing of motor cars we shall con- 
tinue to adhere to them. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. DETROIT, U.S.A. 






































HE FARMER who can get stable manure 

to spread on his fields this year and who 
fails or refuses to take care of 1t and spread it 
properly, is losing the chance of a lifetime to make 
his farm pay handsomely. No farmer can possibly 
raise too much of any of the staple crops in these 
times. Increased acreage is pretty nearly out of 
the question. There is a better, easier, less expen- 
sive way to grow biggercrops. Save stable manurs, 
add phosphate as your soil requires, and spread it 
in a thin, even coat with a widespreading 


Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 
20th Century Manure Spreader. 


Begin right after harvest. With one of these ‘machines, 
and no additional power or help, you can increase immediate 
yields, and put your soil in better condition for future crops. 
They are low, light draft, narrow box machines, each made 
in three handy sizes—small, medium and large. The entire 
load is spread in 3 to 5 minutes, in an even coat that extends 
well beyond the rear wheel tracks. See our spreaders or any 
other machines in the list below at the local dealer’s place 
of business—or write us. 

THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 



























Crain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Bett Machines — Coat. Dury Equipment 
Binder Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Headers Rice Binders Side Deliwery Rakes Feed Graders Hand) 

Harvester Threshers Loaders (All Types) Cream Separators 
Reapers Shockers Rakes © Power Moct Belted) 
Thresher Combination Side Rakes Kerosene Engines 
and Tedders Kerosene Eqg:nes . Gasoline Engines 
Stackers Gasohoe Engines 
Motor 
Tillage lmplements Sweep Rakes Kerosene Tractors Trucks 
Disk Harrows Cultwators Combination Sweep Rakes Motor Truck: 
Tractor Harrows and Suckers Motor Cultivators 
Spring Tooth Harrows Baling Presses Other Farm Equipmead 











Peg Tooth Harrows Bunchers Core Machines 
Orchard Harrows Maoure Spreaders 
Belt Machines Plapters Drills — Straw Spreading Attacts 
Cultiwators 
Planting ead Seeding Machine Enulage Cutters Motor Cultivators Pann Wagens 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders 7 Farm Trucks 
Grain Drills Corn Shellers Easitage Cutters Stalk Cutters 
Broadcast Seeders Threshers Pickers Knife Grades 
Allaila & Grass Seed Drills Stone Burr Milly Hyabers and Shredders Tractor Hitches 
Hay Presses helen Bioder Twioe 


Pertilizer & Lime Sowers 





International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO . US A 
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De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 


TRADE MARK REGISTERE 


NevExy SWEET CORN 


Furnishes the sweetest and most luscious creamy nutri- 
ment you can imagine. Acclaimed the most important 
horticultural acquisition of recent years. Awarded the 
only medal given for sweet corn by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 67 years. 

De Lue’s Golden Giant is the result of 12 years’ selection 
from the product of the Howling Mob crossed with 
Golden Bantam and combines all the good points of 
both parents. 

Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two to 
three,ears; 8 to 9 inches long; cob of small diameter, 
carrying from 12 to 22 rows of long broad kernels of 
: deep orange color. 

This seed offered by the originator is 2 years in advance of that sold by com- 
petitors (as to selection). Beware of substitutes. 


It excels all other early varieties in size, productiveness and quality, and all the 
‘late varieties in quality and early maturity. Growers report that it is from 1 to 2 
, weeks earlier than Golden Bantam. It is the one corn for the home or market gar- 

dener who wants the greatest amount of highest quality corn in the shortest period 

of time from the smallest piece of land. Illustrated circular, “How to Know and 

How to Grow a Perfect Sweet Corn,” sent with order. Price, 44 oz., 35cts.; 1 oz., 
'50 cts.; 1 pint==12 ozs., $5.00; 1 quart, $10.00. 


i Send Check or Money Order. No Stamps. 
» FREDERICK S. De LUE, M.D., Experimental Farm, Needham, Mass., Dept. C 
give you the best of seeds at very low 


prices. You can save 30% on your seed bill, 


Honest Seeds—Square Dealings—Low Prices Let us convince you. Write for catalog today. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 30, Cortland, N. Y. 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY *6:1. F 
an BU. IELD SEEDS 
yreatest Grass Seed Value Known--Investigate, Alsike 


. Our seeds are selected and cleaned to be 
Clover and Timothy mixed--the finest grass grown for WEEDLESS and free from dead grains. They 
hay and p: e. Cheapest seeding you can make, grows 


will go much farther than ordinary fie 
everywhere, ou will save 1-3 on your grass seed bill by 


J mearly always — enough to the crop to pay for 
writing for free sample, eircular and big Co-operative themselves. Samples and catalogue including 
i Guide, offering Field Seeds, all kinds. Write today . Y P 


*How to Know Good Seed” free. Write today. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept s2eChicago,I. 0.M.SCOTT & SONS CO, 
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That's what Forrest Seeds are—tested and 
of known lineage, true to name. Our 
country location and low running expenses 
with no high priced catalogs, enable us to 









266 Sixth St., Marysville, Obie 
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No Best Planting Time 


A beginner in gardening often asks 
“how early in the spring can I plant 
my garden?” In asking this question 
he assumes there is a certain day in 
the spring on which gardens should 
be made no matter what kind of 
plants are to be grown. However, it 


must be remembered that different 
plants have different cultural and 
temperature requirements, so that 


while there is no best day to make a 
garden, there is a proper time for 
planting each species. 

Some vegetables such as onions, 
garden peas,spinachand parsnips make 
the best growth in cool weather and 
in cool soil, and could be put in some 
time during April, depending upon the 
locality. Then there are others such 
as lima beans, okra, cucumbers and 
melons which will not grow well until 
the soil is warm. These vegetables will 
not only be killed by frost, but if cool 
evenings -prevail after they come up 
they will be so checked In growth and 
stunted that they will never make good 
plants. Other groups of vegetables 
make their best growth in between 
these two extremes. 

Lettuce, radishes, chard and pars- 
ley do well in fairly cool weather and 
may be planted two or three weeks 
after the early group. Next in order 
come carrots, beets, pojatoes and tur- 
nips, and these can be followed some 
weeks Mter by sweet corn and early 
garden beans. Tomatoes, cabbage, cel- 
ery and peppers are generally started 
in the hotbed some time in March and 
transplanted to the open ground gvhen 
all danger of frost is past. The weath- 
er varies*slightly each year, so no def- 
inite dates can be determined that will 
hold for all years and in all locali- 
ties Obviously then it is impossible to 
name a best day for putting in the 
entire garden. Attention to planting 
so that each species will be put in at 
a time when the temperature is most 
favorable to it, is one of the most im- 
portant points in successful vegetable 
growing. 


Lessons from Potatoes 
H,. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, @ 


For three seasons now there have 
been partial failures of potatoes on 
many farms and in gardens in towns 
and cities. It has been noticeable that 
greater success often has been ob- 
served with potatoes in the village lots 
than on farms. The question naturally 
arises, Why is this so? Where fail- 
ures have been observed there was 
good growth of vines, but the tubers 
did not, develop. This was explained 
as the result of drouth, yet in many 
fields where the drouth prevailed there 
was a growth of tubers, while in other 
fields or gardens nearby there were 
but few. Something evidently was 
lacking in the soil. 

While some people think that it is 
dangerous to use manure immediately 
preceding a potato crop because of 
seab, vet stable manure may be essen- 
tial to win success. Manure may be 
used, if used ahead of the crop. Plow- 
ing and cultivating should come well 
before planting, and both should be 
thorough. I have used the roller very 
frequently in seasons when the ground 
was loose. You see I wanted to get 
the ground packed and in condition to 
secure moisture by capillarity. 

If the soil is cultivated soon after it 
is rolled, the soil mulch resulting will 
prevent the escape of much of the 
moisture. Some soils also need lime, 
wood ashes or commercial fertilizers 
to supply the necessary plant food. 
Generally, where there was a stiff 
clover sod, where the roots were plen- 
tiful and of two or more years’ growth, 
and this sod plowed under, the yield 
of potatoes was good. Many years ago 
when farmers burned wood, the ashes 
resulting from this wood and from the 
burning of the chips resulting from 
chopping the wood, were put on the 
potato ground and large yields result- 
ed. Of course, these hard wood ashes 
supplied potash, and potatoes are a 
heavy feeder of potash. It follows, 
therefore, that if wood ashes are not 
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available, some substitute must be se- 
cured. 

Some years ago I used a piece of 
heavy, clay land which had _peen 
cropped with corn and oats for seyeraj 
years. I plowed this land about 7 
inches deep and then put it in goog 
shape with the harrow. Furrows 6 
inches deep were made. The seed wag 
dropped inthe furrow about 18 inches 
apart. Then in every alternate row 
the seed was covered with dirt from 
the surface, while the seed in the oth. 
er rows was covered with fine cow ma. 
nure with straw bedding about 3 
inches, thus almost entirely filling the 
furrows. The rest of the furrow was 
filled with dirt until level with the 
rest of the ground. 

The cultivation was the same with 
all rows. The season was moderate, 
neither too wet nor too dry. The vines 
grew much more stocky where the 
manure had been added than in the 
rows where surface dirt only had been 
used. The result was fully three times 
as many potatoes where manure was 
used than where no manure had been 
applied. The lesson from this is that 
plant food is necessary. Where a 
clover sod is turned down, there is 
an accumulation of plant food not only 
from the nitrogen stored in the goil, 
but of potash pulled up from the sub- 
soil by the clover roots. Besides this 
there is the plant food that follows 
the rotting of the clover roots and sod. 
A soil that has been cropped and cul- 
tivated is, of course, lacking in this 
available plant food. 

One of the very successful potato 
raisers of my county sows rye early 
in the fall, and in April he plows this 
rye under and works up the surface 
thoroughly. He lets the ground settle 
for about a week, then makes furrows 
6 inches deep and plants the potato 
seed 18 inches apart in the row, the 
rows being 36 inches apart. He never 
fails to get a fair yield and sometimes 
harvests 300 bushels of potatoes per 
acre of the very best quality. This 
land is a clay and black loam. He 
sprays the vines when there are indi- 
cations of bugs or blight. This man’s 
father was a good potato raiser and he 
applied sheep and hog manure to the 
potato ground. 


Methods with Cranberries 
[From Page 4.] 
time. This is a great improvement 
over the old unorganized method of 
all producers dumping their berries 
on the market at one time. 
Fertilizing Cranberry Bogs 

After growers had heard the re- 
sults of the season’s marketing pro- 
gram, Dr Headlee of the New Jersey 
station presented some interesting 
facts on fertilizing cranberry bogs. 
“Investigations show that a certain 
amount of lime is beneficial,’ said Dr 
Headlee, “despite the old idea that 
an acid-loving plant can’t get enough 
acid. Lime in many cases seems to 
add to the yield. Bogs were treated 
for girdle worm with sodium cyanide 
with fair results. We were able to 
kill off these worms on limited areas, 
but have no data on the effect of the 
solution on the vines. However, eX- 
periments show that blue grass is not 
damaged by this treatment, so it 
would be logical to suppose that the 
relatively tougher cranberry vines 
would be uninjured. It is not rec- 
ommended for use except in an eX 
perimental way.” 

In presenting the results of fertil- 
izer experiments, Dr Lipman of the 
New Jersey station had found that on 
mud bottoms fertilizing was generally 
not needed. On Savannah bottom soil 
some fertilizing is often profitable and 
experiments along these lines show 
that nitrogen and phosphorus are @s- 
pecially beneficial. One of the best 
mixtures for the purpose is steamed 
bone meal, sulphate of ammonia and 
muriate of potash. Another mixture 
which was recommended was 200 to 
300 pounds cottonseed meal, 9 P punds 
nitrate of soda, 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate or ground phosphate rock, ‘ 
be applied at the rate 600 pounds per 
acre annually. It was found that bogs 
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Considered by thousands 
of gardeners, both amateur 
{ professional, the most 
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dependable guide published 


on the successful growing of 
Vegetables and Flowers 


It gives clear, concise cul- 
tural directions — much of 
it by experts who specialize 
on the particular Flower or 
Vegetable they tell you how 
to grow for garden, truck 
patch or farm. 

224 big pages, 4 color plates 

ver a thousand photographic 
ations. 
Mailed free to anyone 
tioning this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Big Crops—Big Pro 
Make every acre you plant 
unlock its fertility, release 
its plant-food by applying 


aLVA 
Scat 


Pure grade, superior quality, 

highest percentage of carbonates. 

Finely pulverized—its fertilizing 

value shows in first harvest. Non- 

caustic; safe and easy to spread. 

Use it for big crops and profits. 
Get our Lime let Free. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


504 Milton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y, 
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CHILDS? hastaken its 
GIANT Place every- 
where asthe 

KOCHIA greatest 
flora) favorite. I: rivals 
the best Ferns or Palms 
in decorative effectsand 
is equally valuable for 
garden or pots, a pyra- 
mid of dense feathery 
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et red till Christmas. 
Easiest of all plants to 
growanywhere, Pkt. 20c, 
HOW TO COOK 
VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 re. 
ceipts for cooking, Cane 
ring and preser r vogetables of all kinds, We. 
dets. \ tmailtsample packet Kochia 
sew Matchless Lettuce, Two 
ind Chinese Woolilower. 
*. All flower_and vegetable seeds, 
» pl rries, e gr i est 
Gi ot Cunnas. Trises, 
- als, ~~ bs V . Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, 





Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, 
1s and sterling novelties, 


ete. Prize straiz 
JOES LEWIs CHILDS, Ine., Floral Park, N. Y. 





D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test, Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded, 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il, 


RASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES S323 


Wholesale Prices 
A. Profits Divided 
ecleeestomers. Don’t fail to investigate these b: ins. 
. Timothy $4.75 bu., Alfalfa $8.90, Alsike 
-50. Sweet Clover and other Grass 

| Seeds a »portionately low prices. 
Subject to State or Government Test under an 
NEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Weare special- 
i field seeds, ated so as to save you 
e quick service, Send today for our big 
ey-saving Seed Guide which explains 

vw and save money, rite 


al Seed Co. Dept.628Chicago, IIL, 


sentatives Wanted 


able Southern firm establishing an 
North, wants agents in every. 
this State. One of our Southern 
. J. T. Morrison, made $3,500.00 the 
* selling NitrA-Germ, the Crop and 

r. The same opportunity is open 

It will be to your advantage to 
. Box 11, G. C. Station, New 
» for full information. 
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which were heavily fertilized pro- 
duced a large crop of fruit that was 
subject to rot. Ground limestone gave 
marked increases on many of the bogs 
where it was tried. It is applied at 
the rate of one to 1%4 per acre. 
In the fertilizing mixture recommend- 
ed, the cottonseed meal furnishes the 
bulk of the nitrogen, but much of it 
is not available the first year, so the 
nitrate of soda is added to give im- 
mediately available nitrogen. Potash 
was found to be the least essential of 
the three fertilizing elements and gave 
little increase in crop from its appli- 
cation. ~ 


tons 





Mildew on Greenhouse Lettuce 


Downy mildew, a fungus disease at- 
tacking lettuce particularly, has been 
found to be prevalent in greenhouses 
durimg the fali and winter by 
the Ohio station while making patho- 
logical studies in forcing houses. The 
cause is now attributed to excess heat 
and ‘thumidity in greenhouses, which 
favors the development of the fungus 

The mildew is identified by yellow 
spots, on lettuce and white, 
downy growth on the underside of the 
leaves. It often appears on the let- 
tuee seedbeds, and if diseased seed- 
lings are reset the fungus spreads 
rapidly unless control measures are 
carried out. Sometimes it appears 
when the lettuce crop is almost ma- 
tured, but even a slight attack 
creases the value of the crop. 

Gathering and burning 
plants is recommended as one of the 
first control methods by plant pathol- 
ogists; care must also be taken in the 
heating of the greenhouse, as a high 
temperature allows the disease to de- 
velop rapidly. Surface watering has 
also been found to aid in spreading 
the disease, as the fungus is not no- 
ticed so much where sub-irrigation is 
practiced in greenhouses. 

Steam sterilization of greenhouse 
beds and seedbeds such as is practiced 
by gardeners to control various other 
soil-infesting diseases will also destroy 
the downy mildew, but it reap- 
pear when an excess of heat and hu- 
midity is maintained, investigators re- 
port. 
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Advocates Early Corn Planting 
CHARLES WEIMER, PEN NSYLVANI A 


The season in ‘Somerset county, Pa, 
is very short for corn raising, as we 
are 2240 feet above sea level, right in 
the mountains. Frost came to us on 
September 15 last year, although my 
corn was so far ahead it was not bad- 
ly affected. I tested out my corn for 


planting this spring and found it ger- 
minated 90%. People came every day 








for seed. 

After the frost last | ae the 
corn stand two week n cut and 
left it to dry, later ] nd cri! 
ting it. It is very lm ‘ rh 
white capped dent corn w 1 I had 
it the state ur wW nice n 
the ears well filled out and pcint 
of the ear well maintains TI drew 
second premium among exhibits from 
~ counties in class 2 at the fair. 

have been raising corn for a good 


many years. In former years the ears 
were muth smaller, as I grew a dif- 
ferent variety, but I am much better 
atisfied with the white capped corn. 


what ethe variety, I 
well matured. 


No matter 
seed which is 
Planted Corn Very Early 

Last vear I planted corn on May 8 
in a field which had been ploaved the 
previous fall. The field ran along a 
public highway, and my neighboring 
farmers would tell me I was busy too 
early. <A few days after planting we 
had a very heavy rain and hail storm. 
My ground, which was loose and mel- 
low, was tamped down hard, so that 
after it dried I was compelled to go 
out agai nand plow, loosening the 
ground between the rows. Everyone 
claimed I could not make a success of 
the field. However, when the corn 
came up I had no plant growth in the 
field but corn. There were no weeds 
of any kind in the field, and it was 
no trouble to keep the field free of 
the weeds for the rest of the season. 

tT am not a very great advocate of 
fertilizer. However, I used a little of 
a commercial fertilizer recommended 
for corn. The result was that my 
corn was far ahead of any of my 
neighbors’. One great reason for my 
success I contribute to the thoroughly 
prepared seed bed and the continued 
weeding and harrowing throughout 
the summer. We generally get frost 
here as late as June. I am now a 
strcng advocate of early planting. My 
corn was in tassel before other corn 
in this vicinity was knee high. 
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Write today for 


Hoffman’s 


Seed Book 


reitehidit and Samples 
NY (4°) Bothare FREE 


b THs BOOK offers you highest grades 
24, of field seeds—proven strains only— 
——~ cleaned clean — reasonably priced. If 

you will select your spring seeds from 
this catalog, you will be buying from a 
dependable seedhouse — near home — 
handling field seeds only—a firm of prac- 
tical farmers who know the seed 
needs of other farmers. 
Every bag of seed guaranteed —You can 
have your money back if your own tests of it 
don’t please you. 
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Bags are free—freight allowed—write to- 
day, and get acquainted with this firm—its 
seeds and business methods will please you 
and pay you! 


Hoffman’s Clover Seed is thoroughly 
cleaned—free from weeds—grown in the 
north—the hardiest seed—youcan depend 
on it for better hay and more of it. 

i “Northwest” brand of Alfalfa seed — 
grown in Idaho—tests 99.85% pure—will 
live through severest winters. 

Hoffman’s Seed Oats—6 kinds—“tree” 
and “side” types—all heavy yielders. 

Seed Corn—grown in Lancaster County 

—strongest germination. 
Ask for the Seed Book today—it offers seed for 
every farm crop—tells how to grow them. Spring 
Grains—Maine-grown Seed Potatoes— Canada 
Peas—Soy Beans—Cowpeas —all the Pasture 
Grasses, etc. When you write, be sure to ask 
for any samples you’d like to see— 
they’re all free. Mention this paper. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., 
Landisville, Pa. 
Lancaster County 
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Northern grown, hardy, acclimat-! 
ed, adapted to the Northern and |, y 


Eastern States. We sold " 


AY OVER 100,000 BUSHELS | 


last year, and this season have more to offer and of better 
ity. Average germination of all lots tested to date 95-98% 
sold subject to our farnous ten-day-money-back-if-you- ' 
RY want! guarantee Dibble’s Seed Corn is from hand seiected 
CPF ears, carefully shelled, recleaned and graded. Our List proven 
Best by Test for Crop and the Silo 
DIBBLE’S MAMMOTH YELLOW FLINT 7 
GO!vD NUGGET FLINT i 
LUCE’S FAVORITE 
DIBBLE’S DROUGHT PROOF 
DIRBLE’S BIG RED DENT 
DIBBLE’S EARLY YELLOW DENT 
IMPROVED LEAMING 
DIBBLE’S MAMMOTH WHITE DENT 
WHITE CAP YELLOW DENT 
Seed Corn is cheap this year. Do not pay two prices 
for it Buy direct from us and save money. We invite 
orders from Granges and Farmers’ Clubs. Sold over 
0,000 busheis to one Farmers’ Association last year. 
alog, Special Price List and Samples Free. Address 
EDWARD F. D!IBBLE SEEDGROWER 
HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y., BOX 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SEEDS 


, OATS, SPRING WHEAT, BARLEY, POTATOES 
CORN, OPALFA, CLOVER, GRASS SEEDS, ETC. x 


IMOTHY 


Save money--Buy direct from 
recl owa 
hy, ¢ from noxious 
. . Guaran’ aiefactery a 
er & 
— 4 = Samples ‘Tree. Write before advance 
A. A. BERRY GEED CO., Box 328 CLARINDA, IOWA 


RED CLOVER - 
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Every lot tested 
in our own 
Laboratory and 
















































90 Day Improved Yellow Dent, 
White Cap Yellow Dent, 

Reid’s Yellow Dent, 

Early Minnesota, No. 13. 

Tested and germination absolutely guaranteed. 


WOODFIELDS FARM, 
WYCOMBE, BUCKS CO., PA. 
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We are trying to furnish Red Clover entirely 
free from weed seeds and dead grains. The seed 
will go farther than ordinary seed besides adding 
greatly to the production. Ask for onmples of 





4 Average height 

CO 14 ft. 2ears every 

stalk; some had 

6. 10 acres from 50 yielded over 85 bushels per acre. 
This seed field, cured and selected, is now being tested. 
$5 per bush. HOLLYWOOD FARMS, Scottsburg, Va. 





Red and other seeds and catalogue telling 
‘ow to Know Good Seed’’. 


366 Sith St., Marysville, Oble 
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O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
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The Lagging Potato Situation 


Resumpiion of Apple Exports 


terested parties 


Commercial 


— Agriculture 


Will HAS 
prices nd today those who still have 
ippl« ire gettin returns not at all 

ured eurlier in the season 


As soon as the ban was lifted a hand- 
ful of daring speculators decided to 


take a chunce and test out the English 
market. Despite the fact that at first 
tine freight rate mounted to So) a 
barrel and $1.25 a box, they were able 
to dispose of the first shipments at 
handsome prolits, so euger were the 
English markets to secure American 
apples Alread about 180,000 barrels 
have been shipped from Boston alone. 
The speculators have bought and 
hipp a ap yples this winter that in for- 
er years were deemed absolutely un- 
or foreign consumption, so keen 
they ‘been to obtain supplies. 
Onlv recently buyer as called to 
Né You stat to inspect a lot of 
WMD Peve Ben Davis. He turned the 
‘ r de n 1 the comment that 
e apples wer ot in fit condition to 
the trip ero the ocean, 
\\ in 24 fou inother buyer came 
nd quick granbed the whole 
t owner's price, nd the apples 
‘ eudy started on their long 
ourney. This variety appears to be 
il pee l favor, 
W e at the moment the general 
ti tion is one of real strength some 
of the leading dealers are advising 
( on fearin that any further ma- 
terial ivance in prices may seriously 
rp « mptiol 
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Newly Revised Potato Grades 
What are the United States grades of 
rt es [W. G, C., LeRoy, N Y¥. 
IEeffective February 10, 1919, the re- 
vised potato grades are as follows: 
U S Grade No 1 
This grade shall consist of sound 
potatoes of imilar varietal charactere 
istics; which ure practically free from 
dirt or other foreign matter, frost in- 
\ sunburn, second growth, growth 


er ks, cuts, scab, blight, soft rot, dry 
rot, and damage caused by disease, in- 
ts or mechan il or other means. 
The diameter of round not less than 
L% inches, and of long 1"; inches. 


In order to allow for variations in- 
cident to commercial grading and han- 


dling 5 by weight of any lot may be 

under the prescribed size. In addition 

i by weight of any such lot may be 

below the remaining requirements of 
rride: but not more than 2% by 

\ ht of tl ent lot may have the 
it ed by soft rot. 


U S Grade No 2 


Potatoes of similar varietal charac- 
ristics, pi l free from ftrost in- 
ry and soft rot, and free from se- 
ious damage ¢ d by unburn, cuts 
b, blight, dry rot, or other disease, 
sect or mecha il or other means. 
Diameter in this grade iall not be less 
n its i es 
In order to allow for variations in- 
cident to commercial grading and han- 
ilin “I by weight of any lot may be 
under the prescribed size ;and, in ad- 
dition, 6 by weight of any such lot 


may be below the remaining require- 
nents of this «rade; but not more 
than 2 by weight of the entire lot 
may have the ftlesh injured by soft rot. 

Practically free means that the 
appearance shall not be injured to an 
extent readily apparent upon casual 
exumination of the lot, and that any 
damage from the cause mentioned can 
be removed by the ordinary processes 
of paring without appreciable increase 
in waste over that which would occur 
if the potato were perfect. Loss of 
the outer skin only shall not be consid- 
ered as an injury to the appearance. 
Diameter is the greatest dimension at 
right angles to the longitudal axis. 
Free from serious damage means that 
any damage from the causes men- 
tioned can be removed by the ordinary 
processes of paring without increase in 
waste of more than 10% by weight 
over that which would occur if the 
potato were perfect. Soft rot means 
soft, mushy condition of the tissues, 
from whatever cause 





Foreign Potash—The French high 
commission states that no potash will 
leave Alsace before April at earliest. 
Probably it will be June or July before 
the first shipments of Alsatian potash 


reach America. Efforts are bein; re- 
doubled to get German potash salts 
brought over here, but with no imme- 


iate prospect of success, 





Bananas come into this country 
ar in and year out at the rate of 
5000.00 bunches monthly. In recent 
years this fruit has become something 
of a competitor for home-grown fruits. 
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AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


To make new customers, to introduce our highest quality, recleaned, guaranteed farm anj ea 
we are making wholesale prices—prices that are creating.a sensation among seed buyers— —Prices ths 
gave you more money on your seed bill than you ever saved before. Our big volume, our mar yc at will 
our own growing facilities, our connections with biggest producers, our direct plan of sellin g en ab Ustomers, 
do business on smal! margin of Wo tay oe, big storage facilities and our big capital enab) ator ut us to 
stock when prices are lowest. . You get the’benefit when you buy Alfalfa, Tim- DUl Ip our 
a Clover, Sudan f— ss, Foterita, Aan Wheat, Sweet Glover and other field seeds 
from.us. See prices be 


IOWA’S LARGEST SEED HOUSE 


Tests and Guarantees All Seeds 


Testing is done in our laboratory by experts. Sold under guarantee to be exactly aa 
represented. Soild subject to Government or State Test andtyour approval. We 
don’t want any customers to keep any seed Domi buy from us unless they are con- 
vinced they have saved money and have a genuine bargain. That’s our fair 
and square policy. Better still, we leave it ul i toe you to decide--give you 30 days’ 
time to do your own testing and your money back if your tests do not come ap 
toour claims. Gefore You Guy Seeds Get Our Sam. 
ples and Compare 


Our —w and f 
Low Prices, 4 ; 




























To give you some idea of cur Bargains, we quote a few 
Consi ering quality and price, they are biggest be a 
eatest value ever offered and we will gladly send 







ree so you can judge tor yourself, It's — iny 
investigate. It's oppo: ccunity to buy see 
aale, money-eaving pri Write foday for f i ag 
gous and see for  eurnelt 3 ust how ousands of other “~ 


are saving a big portion o 501 
TIMOTHY “GLOVER 
aT aquest y ~<a 


per bu. and up 


























A bargain t will open your eyes, | Tested qualit 
Wat, \ ac Sanam lowa dou, Tim: guarantee Soli i] + 4 
‘ \4 thy, free i noxious weeds. Guar- government test a: ap- 
goal to sample or money re- | proval. Clover ore <a 


fan: ced. oS Id under guarantee of pur- | Price must adva: 
ity and germination tests. Investigate —_ = this 2 bargain, at 


SAS AV ALFALFA = $Q00/ALSiKE /S$G50 50 Z 
eas per ts and up veod | AND TIMOTHY 
3 
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5 of rer® big bargain. Cuaran s 
es ese Hegcoree of #%aN ual to sample or money re- ee me and chespes 8 ane 
se ‘c os TOs nded. Also finest hardy emeeure Saown ay Z 
peo 8 BOD fun ° nd ture cc gy 
— Pen? F hon-irrigate ‘oon gro pm Sy a i 
4 Guaranteed 99.6 per cent A rare bargain et our price 
4 pure--96 germination. Send for samples. “a 






Don't Buy Until You Get Our Price Lists 
Just write. Mention seed 22. wish to buy. : eee price 
st and 116-page catalog alifree. Full of surprises for "you. 


A. A. BERRY SEED Co, 7 


Box 1028 Clarinda, towa 2 
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Harris’ Seeds for Farm and Garden 


















‘ Direct from the Grower at Wholesale 
Fresh, true to name and of the highest possible qu y Raised 
on Moreton farm and bred with as much care as thoroughbred 


lis e stock. 

Vegetable seeds, Flower seeds, Farm seeds and Potatoes 
é % All Harris seeds are tested and the per cent that grow is 
% OS marked on the label, an advantage not given by other seedsmen. 
8 Get our catalog with 


Meee Harris Seeds 
tien di a rhe: Label on every Lot 
Tells how many 


‘2 the grower at whole- 
sale prices 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO 
Box 23 Coldwater,N,Y. 
























of this seed germinates 












Have satisfied thousands of 
growers. Fresh and reliable. No 
better seeds can be obtained. Try 008 
5 Choice Vegetables 10c 
1 pkt. each postpaid of the following popular 
bo nr hey Tomato, Early Jewel; Lettuce, Biz 
Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; "Rad- “ 
ish, Scarlet Globe; Carrot, Denver 
Long. Guaranteed to please. 
CATALOG FREE 
Contains valuable Information on suc- 
. Lis standard 
See [= = ~y flower and field ceeds. 


HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO. 
Box 201 
CANTON, OHIO. 


(OILS OVate vio 
abesdendiied dittwennd deve toaanh Ti VM OTH Y Prices 


ten dollars per bushel cheaper thanred. (Un- Extraordinary big. values. New tested recleaned 1. = 
















GARDEN GS i= FOR. 
and ORAL 13382) 33929 
* Several New Features. 
Rased on our experience as the 
oldest mail order seed concern and largest 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 
4 550 acres and 12 greenhouses in best 
ing section. Our Guide is full of _ — 
tion about planting, etc.—an invalua 
successful garden. Yustrates and cescri ibes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants 4 
This book, the best we have is ssued, is y 
eolutely Sree. 
Ask for your copy today before y 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 


‘Stone Street, Rechester, N. ¥. 
The Flower City 





forget. 
































hulled cheaper yet.) Asitisa biennial, taking Quality guaranteed. Sold subject to your anprovay 

the place of red in the rotation and any y Vet Sweet Rover, Same, Ee, —" = rmples : 
amount better as a land builder, itis an eco- Bric es and big reaioable profit-sharing Seed Guide Free... 
nomical substitute. Winter sowing is the MERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO., Dept.328. CHICAGO. Lm 





best. Ask for samples and prices as well as 
our catalogue te lling **How to Know Good 


” tk STOMELL'S © tC § d 
Se il Ser Kinds of Said sccds tos FQ Sale eveacnecn SWEET GOIN SCE 
165 Main St. Marysville, Ohio = $1.50 per peck, $5.0 per bushel. Shelled and 


Pas bagged. Quality good. 
URE AND PURE B. A. LANDIS, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa 


SOY BEANS revise comvnich wills PURE FARM SEEDS 


put a balanced ration in your silo. Also other variety 















good for general purposes and SEED CORN OF CLOVER, Timothy, Alsike, Wheat and a 4 tots © 

QUALITY. For Best Seeds write, PURE FARM SE EDS direct from a + samples 
. R. ALLEN ri free from noxious weed see 

7 Oh wt Seaford, Delaware Tie A.C. HOYT CO., Box A, Fostoria, Ohie 





’ H rfect globe type 

en's Yellow Globe Onion Seed, &° tion 
grown by experts , fen io 
free from fungus and blight. Catalogue of ail kinds ot For Your Protection auare M 

Seeds. ALLEN’S SEED HOUSE, Geneva, Ohio. A. A. When 
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ARM SEEDS 
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Winter in 
the Orchard 


. ’ with peach leaf curl, and all subse- 
The spray gun, @ short, pipe-like quent spraying will not control this 
»paratus used in connection with a disease. 

\wer-driven spray pump, has been With apple trees. spraying could be 

a jopted by some orchard men during delayed until buds are swelling be- 

the past year. It can be regulated cause the aphid eggs are hatching at 

cacily by the operator so as to be that time, and hence the most effec- 
eraduated from a fine wide spray for tive work can be done. Use lime sul- 
iow trees to a high driving mist for phur wash, diluting commercial 
nigh trees. One operator can spray brands 1 to 7 or §, or until it tests 

a tree compared to two men with the 1.0% specific gravity. To each 50 gal- 
ong-pole method. Some users claim jons of the diluted material add one- 

the gun forces sprays more effective- half pint of tobacco extract contain- 





y tl nroush trees. ; ing 40% nicotine sulphate. 
The gun operates with a power- 
driven pump under a pressure of 175 ° 7 
ee inds, but users find it consumes no Lime by the Carload 
pct ; » . . 
ore of the spray material than other In 1918 the Licking county, O, 


-praying outfit. This device has only farm bureau ordered 17 carloads of 
Nout in use for two years, being in- lime and limed 400 acres of land. Six 
troduced particularly to relieve the new lime spreaders were placed in 
acute labor situation in orchards last communities which had never had 
spring. them. Sixty men, a large majority of 
ws whom had never used lime, secured 
European Peach Moth lime through the bureau. 
The county agent in August made 
tests in different parts of the 
county, 59 of which showed the need 
of lime. Immediate steps were taken 
to hold meetings to inform the farm- 
ers as to lime needs, where it could 
be secured, price, and how and when 
to apply it. 





The European peach moth bids fair 43 
to become one of the most serious 
pests © in the orchard, according to 
Dr J. G. Sanders of the Pennsylvania 
tution. It has already been found in 
Laneaster, York and Chester counties, 
and is reported to be moving north- 
ward. The larvae burrows down in 
the tips of the branches, killing the 
terminal and causing laterals to 


New Apple Approved 


branch out. This is the typical symp- Gallia Beauty, a highly-colored, 
tom of the presence of the pest. medium-sized apple, regarded by hor- 


The second brood later in the season ticulturists as possessing good com- 
will attack the fruit, boring all mercial qualities has been developed 
through the flesh and making it un- by orchardists in southern Ohio. It is 
eatable. There are four or fiveebroods now grown quite extensively in south- 
raised each season, instead of two ern Ohio and parts of West Virginia. 
broods, as in the case of the apple Like its parent, the Rome Beauty, the 
coddling moth, which is from the Gallia Beauty was developed first asa 
same family. This pest winters over seedling coming as a sprout when the 
on mum ed peaches on the ground. original Rome Beauty tree was de- 

The regular spraying will kill this pest stroyed. The first-Gallia Beauty tree 
on apple trees, but on the peach tree was grown as early as 185%, but its 
nothing has yet been found which will merit has only been developed with- 





control it. in recent years. 
saree trier ieaerermtd The Rome Beauty variety, a big red 
Ashes in the Garden apple regarded as one of the foremost 


horticultural products of Ohio, was 
developed in Lawrence county, near 
Wood ashes sprinkled liberally Proctorsville, by a farmers’ son who 
around the growing plants in the gar- .o\eq the sprout from a_ discarded 
den when the dew is not on and plants graft, his father thinking it to be of 
are dry will much assist in their quick jittle worth. The apple was named 
srowih, and also have a great tendency jrome Beauty in 1832 in honor of the 
to prevent the invasion of bugs and township in which it first grew into 
worms. I empty my ash pan around | ))mercial importance. 
the vegetables, from the time they first 


A, A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 


’ 


begin pecping from the ground until Ridding Orchard of Mice 
they are matured, and also use many 
that have been saved in bins, during A discussion on eradicating mice 
the winter. came up at a recent meeting of horti- 
The ashes, with the addition of lib- culturists and some interesting points 
eral barnyard and henhouse fertil- and methods were brought out. “This 
izers, insure me a good growing gar- is a very important subject.” said Dr 
en, W ilways have a large one, Stewart of the Pennsylvania station. 
nd of good variety of vegetables “My personal experience with mice in 
and fruits, which are really half of the orchard has been disastrous. I 
one’s living, especially when roots are managed to get control of them, but 
sed to store for winter use, which the big damage was done before this 
ubyay lo. was accomplished. A very effective 


bait for mice that attack the roots of 
a ‘ : orchard trees is small cubes of sweet 
Dormant Spraying Important potatoes about the size of grapes. 
Fruit growers who are considering These are dusied with strychnine al- 
ae advisability of omitting dormant Kaloid at the rate of one ounce to a 
spraying this season on account of bushel of cubes. In applying the poi- 
lack of time and labor are warned son the potato cubes are stirred, thus 
sainst this tendency by Prof J. G. getting a thin coating over each. 
Sande rs of Pennsylvania. He says These cubes are then distributed at 
that dormant spraying is one of the the base of the fruit trees that you 
most important applications made on wish eto protect. Large numbers of 
fruit trees and it would be a mistake mice were killed in this way, but of 
to omit it. It controls San Jose scale course there is no way of being sure 
on all trees, and also controls aphids that all were killed and the danger 
eg apple trees if applied late enough. entirely reduced.” 
Peach leaf curl is also controlled by F. H. Fassett of Wyoming county, 
his sy ing. Pa, stated that he painted all of his 
ire few or no orchards in streets with a strong solution of lime- 
nia that have no San Jose sulphur, but nevertheless lost a great 
this spraying is withheld many trees. He believes that clean til- 
ale will be given a chance to lage is the best remedy for mice. A 








in 


erease undisturbed for one year. In third orchardist stated that he had a 


cases wh 


ere dormant spraying was very pleasant way of ridding the or- 
d for a season the trees that chard of such pests. He planted a few 
re so clean in the spring that few rows of corn between the trees and at 
ws. 9 a found in the orchard harvest time shocked this corn in the 
bes he = levably _ damaged before orchard. In the fall he gathered to- 
reather set in. Peach, plum gether a number of boys and small 


Oomitte 


Were 


ir cherry . = 

1d cherry trees should be sprayed dogs and overturned the shocks one 
ee the sooner the better for by one. The number of mice killed 
Sch trees, because the swelling of was astonishirg and besides it fure 


‘he buds and the spreading bud scales Yv'-*7d © Tet of fun. 











Orchard Men Like Gun will permit infection of the leaves 
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Better Roads! 


Good roads mean good markets to the 















































































eS farmer. They mean increased trade between = 
fs} ithe farm and the c city home. They mean higher : 
=| profit to the farmer; they mean farm to home = 
=| sales for eggs, poultry, pork products, vege- ; 
—| tables and farm produce. 

= 





The war is over. The millions of dollars that we have 
been spending on engines of destruction can now be expended 
on civic improvements, and if there is any one thing above 
all others the war has taught us the need of, it is good roads. 

Now is the time! ‘Thousands of returning soldiers and - 
thousands of ex-munition workers are now available to furn- 
ish the necessary labor. 


Back the Better Roads Movement ! 


You know what it means to you. You know who has 
the power to make good roads appropriations in your locality, 
See that this body acts! 

The day of the heavy motor truck is at hand. Its 
economical use spells good roads. Good roads in turn spell 
prosperity for the farmer, lower cost of living for the city 
dweller. Everybody benefits. ‘The laborer is employed; 
the farmer comes in direct contact with his market; the con- 
sumer deals direct with the producer of his food, 

If interested in this idea, write us for our Road Con- 
struction and Maintenance Booklet No. 92. It’s free. It 
will give you a lot of valuable information on this timely = 





subject. - 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. = 
Wilmington Delaware 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are 


Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; = 
Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors inOil; Stains, Fillers; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 

For full information address, Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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(e3 ine CO) | Ol PONT Toa maT POTD ATT He 
GRIMM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators 4)! ar. Suse 


fon their orders NOW, for the G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SAP 

SPOUTS—BUCKETS, COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT for the season of 1919. There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
SYRUP and SUGAR NEXT SPRING, ovine to the fact that the Maple Product 
is practically exhausted. With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR, you wiil make a 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. We are ready to sup 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and we wil 
quote you size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


[Tv ; 
a bee my G. H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. Catalogue ‘‘C”’ sent upon request 


























: ° © < INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 
yelp AW dad ttiasiali << & 


I: A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Aca Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 

neighbors. 
Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with min!- 
mum power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
Bry +t. Jack a aday. New Catalogue 

rance 

giving full particulars tree. on request. 
set in ire dug y serene ed A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We prepay ‘transportation charges on all We aiso make xe Engines and Boilers, Saw Mills, Tireshers, sto. 


Save Money ES 
This Spring 

Write for 1919 catalog with low prices. Choic 
est varieties, guaranteed stock. 38 years of 
experience in selling direct to fruit aac 
You'll never regret planting Kelly Tre 
KELLY BROS, WHOLESALE NURSERIES | 


we, Oruamental 


Have given sfaction for 3 years—every tree covered 
by our absolute guarantee and sold direct from 
ont Nurseries at wholesale prices, 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
3 Hardy Rose Bushes, 2-yr. No. | strong 
plants, 2-3 ft. for $1.20 
1 Frau Karl Druscki 



































101 Main St., DANSVILLE, N. 













Fruit Trees, Vines, Berries, Shrubs, Orna- 
mentals, Roses, Bearing Age Trees a Spe- 


cialty. "Free Wholesale Catalog contains 
planting and growing instructions. 
THE WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES 
24 Ossian St. Dansville, N. Y. TREES 4, c &. up 


Pear, Plam, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES, 


850,000 000 GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for free catalog 
TENN. NURSERY CO. Cleveland, Tonr. 
yee 2 -) _ Plant Hardy NUT 
69 varieties. — Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best rooted A Soldier s Mem orial Trees: -Eaglish Wal- 
stock, Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10¢. De- nut, Japan Walnut, Butternut. 3 Trees 


scriptive catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box D, Fredonia.N.Y. HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, “Unadiita, N. Ye 
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Winter Ration for Heifers 


or | d heifers corn silage has 
iven ¢ d resul where fed as the 
ole roughage and supplemented with 
“au high protein concentrate as cotton- 
seed meal at the rate of about three 
pounds per 100) pounds live weight, 


daily. Heifers fed on this ration at 
the Pennsylvania tution made satis 
factory growth and development dur- 
ing the winter nd produced normal 
‘ ‘ Growing heifers fed the same 
ration gained 2.4 times more rapidly in 
winter quarters than on pasture, The 
cost of itintaining the bred ifet 
\ grr r than that of the growing 
heifers because of their greater food 
my ' 
It t 1o 1d advisable not to breed 
] ‘ until they were 21 months old 
lt is ver portant that ich animals 
retained for breeding purposes make 
i rm l and deve lopment betore 
t it their 4 t cal Letter re- 
\ obtained from reeding 
I ( t least HWW) pounds live 
ht, t n from those weighing l 
| on pasture the growing 
} fer Lined at the rate of approxi 
itely on half pound per day, whil 
the bred eitet on the ime pasture 
lost t one xth po id daily. 
Freeing Milk of Garlic 
The flavor of garlic in milk gives 
I if h tre ble, T? ts flavor 1 not only 
ple nt to the taste, but it is likely 
t ! ! milk unfit for use in the 
mint ture of dairy products, espe- 
ily } of cheese The Pennsylvag 
nia state ollege offers two methods of 
! ving the flavor of garlic from 
! 
| é ctoric rlic flavor is 
! vy heitin t il to 145 
‘ re nd stirrin i t heat The 
ent ’ t i ali rit ed ro h 
t mill rb auc ‘ the le - 
ol in th n ‘ ~ 
ti ‘ me l ) The 
k i heated ) it ( l 
vi a i rc el 
( r ol emt ire » | it 
t n to about 140 degrees. The 
c ist n po 1 fr ‘ bucket 
) t I everal tin and in tl 
v ! 1 of the garl odor is @Cx- 
t ad oe 
rhe tt ble « ised by garlic can be 
largwely obviated as by taking the cows 
oO pasture Which contains garlic at 
le t 1! hours before they are to be 
fed and giving them a small dry feed 
before they are milked. The tendency 
toward garlie flavor in milk will grad- 
1 \ ee r luced is the season 
inces and the grass become more 
ibundwant and the tow learn to dis- 
criminat more closels tween grass 
ad irl 


Raising Good Producing Cows 


We L. COOK, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The ideal cow is started in her dam. 
A cow should go dry at least six weeks 
! re calving, to renew her strength, 
recuperate her system and go vitalize 
the « f in its pre-natal state. This 
is essential to insure a well-born calf. 
A ther phese of being well born con- 

in the cl ict ti of the dam 

milk produ t { ty, in 

‘ ni 1 t $i o i NOSSCSS- 

ine the like proper't throuel his 

dam. In adhering to prin le of 

PpH-type, ane may he « » sure of a 
cow when raises the en! 

T ha with one exceptio pro- 
found respect for Tf. | (on f - 
mul for feeding ¢« es, W eh p 
penred in \l 1 ’ Agricultuvist ol 
December 4, 1S ! let a calt IN 
its arr t} r tl l ° i i d 
How the calf to tay with it dam 
one day Vv n Ir ove the dam and 

ave calf c i n, lett the 
! her in t ( “ the « to 

k VW I ‘ calf I let it 
wt from 2 O «A It w i en 

hungry cnough » drink ¢ r 
ut most tl | 1e fron pail 
if not, t the calf is too stupid to 
raise 


Ivy rule of feeding at first is one 


THU LLC 
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Farm 
and Barn 





whole milk and one quart water 
the morning, and at night 
six weeks, at which time 


quart 
mixed, in 
for five or 


the calf will eat sufficient dry grain 
and hay to gradually lessen the milk 
and give water only. With the grain 
ration I mix a stock food tonic. My 


calves,run loose in the pen, having a 


long, shallow box in which to scratch 
the grain. The calves lick it up as 
they want it. I give each calf its li- 
quid in separate pails—never in 


and the 


trough, as some drink fast, 

siow drinker would not get erough. 
The tonic keeps the digestive organs 

in good condition, so they expand 

their capacity as they grow. This is 

one of the essentials toward develop- 

ing a cow. Capacity in consumption 


of food advances the productive abil- 


ity. I prefer to raise calves from fall 
freshening. Last year I raised five. 
When two months old their day’s ra- 


tion consisted of one bushel of silage, 


all the good hay they would clean up, 
vith tive quarts of ground oats and 
wheat mixed. 

The question whether to buy or 
raise cows, to my mind is easily solved, 
[ have #ought more or less in years 
past, but in recent years cows have 
gone wrong in various ways. Good 


me. If we 
what we do not want: to 


points and looks deceived 


buVv we get 


e the slang phrase, we find a thole 
in them. Therefore, [ say, raise them 
or buy where vou know how they are 
raised 


Hens for Hatching Eggs 


K. G. MENTOR, ORANGE COL NTY, N ¥ 





Lefore lL had an incubator I was very 
uccessful dn using hens as mothers 
for raising chickens and ducks. The 
way I picked out the mothers was to 
choose those hens of quiet disposition, 
i her than those that are fusSy, I 
ike to } ea hen that will eat out of 
n\ hand it po sible » or at any rate, 
ot be frightened when I come near 
her \ fussy or nervous hen is sure 
to bre eg while on the nest, and 
kill chicks after they are hatched. 

Next to a good mother a properly 


made nest is the most important point 


1 raising chickens by the natural 
method. My best results have come 
from makime the nest on the ground, 
using inverted sods for the bottdém, 
hollowing these out somewhat so the 
e ; will lie in a cluster on the straw 
pliced above the sod, and finally in 
closing the nest so the hen cannot 
leave except when I wish her to. The 
chief advantag of a nest of this kind 
is that it retains heat imparted to it 
by the hen's body, so that if the hen 

luring cool weather and 


foes away a 
st ha ould the eggs 
have a better chance of hutching than 
if they became chilled in an ordinary 
nest. Furthermore, a nest of this kind 
on the ground is least likely to become 
infected with lice and other parasites 
and the hen will thus rest more com- 
fortebly while hatching. 

It is always @ good plan to dust the 
hen well two or three days before she 
is placed on the nest, using some good 
lice powder. This operation should be 
repeated when she is actually placed, 
and also once a veek while she is sit- 
ting. It is also important to provide 
i. dust bath, to which some lice pow- 


ivs longer than she sl 


der is added, so she will keep herself 
is clean as possible. By having this 
powder scattered about t! nest, stiil 
better results may be expected. No 
hen will ifortably if pestered 


by lice. 

I have found it a 
the hen in 
want her to 
few artificial 


zood plan to move 
i the nest I 
and to give her a 
eggs. If she is moved 
during the daytime she is almost sure 
to leave for her old 24 hours 
afte changing her to her new quarters 
if she seems to be satisfied I give her 
hatch, Every day 
hour. Every day 


the evening to 


occupy 


nest: 


she is to 
the 


the eggs 


at about same 


during the early afternoon, when the 
air is warmest I take the hen off, feed 
her well, give her water and allow 
her time to dust herself and roam 


around a little. If the weather is cold 
I get her back on the nest within half 


American 


an hour; if warm she may stay off an 
hour, without damage to the eggs. 
The number of eggs I give her va- 
ries according to her size. If she is 
small, perhaps 11, if she is large per- 
haps 15 or 16 eggs in a clutch. The 
character of weather also influences 
the number of eggs I give; more in 
warm than cold weather. After she 
has been sitting four or five days I test 
the eggs and take out those that show 
no si@n of life. These are easily rec- 
ognized by being clear, while the oth- 
ers have streaks where the germs are 
developing vessels. By setting 
several hens at a time I can thus re- 
duce the number of eggs that would 


blood 


not hatch and cconomize my setting 
number of he the good eggs being 
placed under them. The other hens 


thus being free are given new eggs to 
start on, 


Our 
Veterinary Adviser 


Carti-age Prolonged 


[ have a Duroc-Jersey boar, weighing 
about 500 pounds in breeding condition. 
He shows two bones or gristles about § 
inches wide and 3 in thickness, starting 





at the point of shoulder, extending to 
top. It seems to be just in the skin, 
To what is it due, and what treatment 
do you suggest? cA Cc, Weat 


Virginia. 


The condition mentioned by you is 
known as prolongation of the carti- 
lage, which you have destribed a 
gristle. This is a normal condition, 


in yours, is 
occasion 


animals as 
There is no 


and in some 
overdeveloped 
for treatment 


Blue Lice 
troy blue lice on cattle? 
tches mostly on the neck 


What will «ks 
They stay in} 


and tace. Should a cow three years old 
lose her teeth? The gums appear to be 
sore, und the teeth are loose in them, 
[J. R. H., New York, 

Would suggest that you rub the 
animals, in well, with a mild soiution 


of creolin. If you cannot obtain this, 
make a strong decoction of tobacco 
water, and rub this on the animal. In 
reference to cow losing her tecth, 
this is not a normal condition, and is 
due to diseased gums. I would rec- 
ommend a solution of boracic acid, 1 
teaspoonful to each cup of luke warm 
water, and to which you can add 15 
to 20 drops of tincture myrrh, and 
swab the gums well with this solution, 
morning and night. If the hair is 
very long on the animal affected with 
lice, it would be advisable to clip the 
animal before applying the treatment. 


Scours in Calf, 

IT have a calf that T want to raise. It 
is now a month old, but for 10 days its 
bowels have been very loose. I am told 
it is scours. I[t seems to grow_ worse. 

~ 


What treatment is best?—[N. F., New 
York. 

This condition often occurs in 
calves artificially fed, and is due to 
improper feeding, causing an inflam- 
matory condition of the _ intestines. 
Remove calf to sanitary surround- 
ings. Avoid exercise and dampness. 


Give barley water, pure or with boiled 
milk, add starch or flour, until bowels 
i I would 


are in normal condition. 

suggest the following draught: Di- 
luted sulphuric acid, 50 drops; tine 
ecatechu, 2 drachms; spts of chloro- 
form, :) drops, with water. P. &. 
Have your druggist put this up and 


give three or four times daily in 


water or mucilese of st 


Would Stabilize All Prices 
W. F. PARVER, OLTO 

If it is worth while to stabilize price 
of wheat and hogs, then why not the 
rest of the leading farm products? 
Everything the farmer purchases is 
high and products must be correspond- 
ingly high or the products will not be 
forthcoming. No one can ask farmers 
to continue at a loss. Stabilized prices 
brought forth enormous increases of 
acres in wheat und renewed activity in 
swine production. Why? Because 
farmers knew what they were getting. 
But wheat and hogs make a poor com- 
bination for no wheat is used in hog 
production, except in the form of mid- 
dings. 

Farmers have plodded along from 
year to year without knowing any- 
thing of the future and now is the time 
to receive consideration. Marmers have 
never been found lacking in patriotism 

1d now the producing end of farming 
should be placed upon as secure a bus- 
footing as the consuming end. 
Cive the farmers a chance to feel that 
they are playing safely and there will 
bea ample food for all. 


reh. 


iness 





Cleanliness Is Next to profit in the 
poultry house. Daily cleaning of the 
roosting quarters is the regular prac- 
tice in the commercial poultry estab- 
lishments that command highest mar- 
Ket prices. The practice makes for 
health as well as cleanliness. 


Agriculturist, February 15, 1919 











Flush Cows After Calving 


Protect your herd against Contagious 
Abortion and Barrenness. 

Barrenness or Sterility, like : 
Retention of After-birth’ and Abortion; 
Birth, is nearly always caused by infectse"? 
the reproductive organs by the ger of 
Contagious Abortion. Unless this info 
is promptly overcome by the use c{ a rors 

ut safe i it may Permanentt 
affect the reproductive orgaas so that th. 
= will continually fail to stic] the 

Every time a cow drops a ealf— 
alive or dead—by premature birth on nether 
ing, whether the after-birth is re; ned = 
not, her _——_ Organs should or 
flushed out, ecause that is where the ir? 
fection is developing. _ 

B-K, the powerful non-poisonous anti 
septic, is scientifically correct for this we ma 
Used as a douche for the uterus, jt quickly 
brings the after-birth, dissolves’ the sli 4 
albuminous matter, kills the germs hens 
Giacharges and controls ee infection. Bae 

oes not cause straining, but is soothing «, 
heals the tissues. oa 

Send for ‘‘evidence” and free Bulletin N 
§2 “Contagious Abortion.” your do 
does not have B-K send us his name 














J 
Pine Tree Milker 
Buy no milker without first getting this new coms 
plete book on milking machines. Full valuable 
authentic facts about the proved success and ree 
liability of mechanical milking. 
2 
S Saves Labor 
Per Cow J earn wny « 
Tree Milker ‘‘Th 
Per Mo Milker’'—how $1 
e the inventor—why we can give 
sap | Saves two-thirds work and em: 
After Trial pense—increases protits. - 
Try this milk- e 
ees | More Milk 
satisfied, pay only a ore i 
small part down, if 


: 100% efficient in simplicity, 
you like, balance $1 b ; 


reliability, durability and gentle, 
per cow per month manner of milki 
and a year to pay. 








calf - like . 
Milks like the calf sucks. Im 
creases milk flow; lengthens lage 
tation period. Cows like it. 


Try One FREE F20y®..’ FREE 








TRIAL on your farm, 
Write today for big helpful book and Trial Demonstratioa 
Offer. No obligation. Write now. 

Pine Tree Milking Machine Company 
Dept.4752, 19th St, & California Ave.,Chicago, Ill 





20% MORE MILK 


is the difference between mak- 
ing a profit on your dairy and 
standing a loss—worse than 
working for nothing. Make the 
half-sick cow produce that extra 
20%. Feed 

NGtriotone 
nature's stock tonic, with your regular feeds. 
Watch appetites and digestion im- 
prove; see worms, colic, abortion 
and other money-losing ailments 
disappear. 


Send postal for our Liberal 
Trial Offer 


W. D. Carpenter Co. 


Box 30, Syracuse, N. Y. 











for sell ng 15 sets Patriotic Postcards at 10 cts. 
aset. Rife first class inevery way. When sold 
return our $1.50 and we send rifle. Write for Postcards. = 
BLUINE MFG, CO., 604 Mill St., Concord Jet., Ma 
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Jottings from 
the F armers 


cavoenevensesvannnersvennonienien 


Our Returning Sebtiace 


hearty favor of your de- 
tion of the scheme to exploit 
I opening up swamp and 
lands for them. How are these 
machinery, fertilizers, 
fits, hire labor, pay the 
ight rates and express 
ip their farms generally? 
- to do it unless the pork 
full with constantly in- 
d ntities of tax money? 
eneed men would soon 
they were up against. 
ised production farm 
1 come down and then 
iid they be? This scheme is 
injustice to soldiers and sail- 
injustice to all present-day 
<« of farm products. We are 
nted now with overproduction 
there is a tremendous de- 
ood. What would be the 
with millions of new 
ht into cultivation and bil- 
expended on opening 
Save us from this 
D. M. Chapman, New 


l1 am im 
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—— 
Will ‘-s who left the farm to 
eo to r return to the farm? I 
t é it least most of them. 
Many of those who did not have to 
0 to r were not attracted by high 
‘ they turned a deaf ear to 

that siren song of big wages. Nat- 
urally these farm lovers will remain 
what they were before. I speak from 
e because I ‘have two boys 
and they have made their 
How we will welcome them 


LAA taba \\\\\\\\ 


OU want a tractor that will do 
draft-horse work. To do that work VANE "TY 





back! TI look to see their experience 
vear to be told in fine 


of the 

service to the country and the farm. 
In closing I want to thank American 
Acriculturist for its grand service to 
the dairvmen’s league. Your defense 
of the league last summer saved the 
organization. Had it not been for 
your championship, this trust and 
suspicion which were being so assidu- 
ously spread by certain politicians 
might h wrecked the league. To- 
day t league is saved. That means 
everything to producers.—[Dairyman, 


Cortland county, N Y. 





Praise God, the farmers have won 
he milk ke, and that we are now 
going to get enough out of our milk 
to pay its cost of production. We 
should get a correct test of our milk. 
We have an outfit and test our own 
milk and know when we get a cor- 
rect test. Our Guernseys are testing 
round 4 t this time of the year. 
some of them run higher.—|Lyman 


ne, St Lawrence county, N Y. 





Should Clear Drainage Ditch 


E. 0. FIPPEN 


A ditch runs back of the barn. 
This ditch has been there for 45 years. 
It is still the same length, but made 
deeper. About 14 years ago the place 


d hands, and the new owner 
the outlet fill up and is now 
>to run the water back on me. 








What can be done about it?—I[J. G. 
P., Otsego county, N. Y. 

If the drainage ditch you men- 
tioned has been established for as 


is +) years, 


it has practically the 
natural drainage course. 


Any ag sive action on the part of 
your neighbor that would obstruct the 
how otf ter in that ditch and there- 
DY Injur he 


> crop producing capacity 
nd would lay your neighbor 

pen to a suit for damages. The 
me Lt apply to neglect on his 
t ich the ditch was permit- 


. by presenting a petition 
to the state conservation commission, 
lel visions of article Sa of the 
conser on law passed during the 

st mn of the Legislature, you 

l permission to go on your 
ni ehbe nd and clean out that 
alten pre led you do so at your own 








expen f the neighbor can show 
any dar e from such trespass you 
\ sed to pay that damage, 

under the conditions as you de- 
Scribe them there would appear to be 
Practi y no damage from such 
resp but rather a benefit to the 








you must have a “Draft-Horse” 
typeof motor. A tractor motor should be 
built along the lines of astrong, powerful 
draft horse—that is exactly what you get 
in the Avery “Draft-Horse” motor. 


The Avery Motor is of the Opposed 


Type. We selected the opposed type of 
motor over the twin-cylinder and the 


phon cooling system and round radiator 
—no fan, pumps, belts, pulleys, etc. 

We invented renewable inner cyl- 
inder walls, gasifiers that turn kerosene or 
distillate into gas and burns it all, adjust: 
able crankshaft boxes that take up the 


































wear in the bearings instantly, and many 
otherexclusive, protected Avery features. 


The Avery Perfected Opposed 
“Draft-Horse” Motor is built especially 
for heavy-duty traction and belt work. 
It is made in our own spectral Motor Fac- 
tory and on/y for Avery Tractors. 


Write for the New Avery Catalog 


telling about Avery Tractors, Motor Cultivators, Piows 
and Threshers. Alsoask forthe Avery Free Tractor Core 
respondence Course and the Avery Special Circular e ne 
titled ‘*100 Questions and Answers to Trac ~ ad Troubles.” 
See Samples at the Nearest Avery Deale 


four-cylinder automobile type because: 
its length distributes the weight better 
between the front and rear wheels; its 
narrower width makes possible a shorter 
crankshaft with only two bearings; it runs 
at a lower speed and hence requires less 
gears in the transmission, and makes 
possible a “direct drive’ in high, low, 
reverse and in the belt. 

We build the Avery motor with 
the heaviest crankshaft in any tractor 
motor, practically unbreakable. Five- 
ring pistons and valves in the head, which 
mean power and economy. Thermo-si- 


AVERY COMPANY 








1924 Iowa Street 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
There’sa 
Size Avery 
Tractor for 
Every Size Farm 


Five Sizes—the 
Same Design. 


Standardized 










Motor Farmin§, Threshing 
and Road Bulag Ma ahtealle 


DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


FARMERS—Nowis thetimeto 
. send me your name. I can show 
J 72men can now do more 





MeL Mulcher 
& Seeder 


A_mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, a‘ 
oder and ‘seeder -allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil hardening 
and moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 
potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds, Flat teeth, 
especially adapted to form mulch. Lever and 
pressure spring contr Idepth of teeth. Sold with 
or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, 
oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. 
Aaaveed for a large v = ty of work. In stock near 
you. Send for cat: rl0; 
EUREKA MOWER to., Box 804, Utica, N. = 


Pour sizes, 
3, 8, 
and 12 ft. 











wry in my new — drain inage 


book and catalog. Send me your name. 

















Better Seed Beds 


: O°. 
FARM DITCHER—TERRACER—GRADER 


The surest and cheapest way to increase 
All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a ——e 


— is to plant the crops in better seed 


beds. Whatever your soil, you can put 
it into top-notch condition for planting 
with an 

“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
The driver rides. A boy orslight woman can do 
a man's work. Sizes: lehorse to 4-horse. Hite 
a large size to the tractor. Order early and be sure 
of having your ‘“Acme”™” when needed. 
Write us to-day for new catalog and prices. Ask 
about our new “Acme” Disc Harrow. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
Millington, 
N. J. 


roads, 

arm terraces 

bikes and lev« 

works in any ‘soil 
wetordry. 2, pai 
6-horse sizes, large 
size fine for tractor, 
Write for free drain- 
age, irrigation and 
terracing catalog 
and our proposition, 
Address W. A, STEELE 


Owensboro Ditcher 
& Grader Co, 
Box 452 
Owensboro, 
Ky. 






Your choice of 44 styles, c 
and sizes in the famous lin 


| Delivered FREE 


fa? 7 RAN NGER™ bicycles, shown i 
Te ¢ ull color in the big new Free 
ec of 4% ) Catalog. We pay all the fre ght 
, ’ charges from Chicago to your tov 
Po SO Days Free Trials: 
ays Free Trial2:°s, 
A, the bicytle you select, actual rid- 
ing test in your own town fora 
‘full month. Do not buy until you 
get ourgreat new tri al offer and 
low Factory - + aaa To - Rider 
erms and pr 


4 TIRE LAMPS, HORNS, pea- 
cs 







als, single wheels and 


ree. 
MEAD S2sit Semesey 




















Wanted 

Tr : 

ira r have . . y 
Mght. simple lien — ee along wom WHEN YOU WRITE 
handle them as ea ; i. aa ADVER I ISERS é 

. th as asy as ses, Doub ; 
ve he be plowing, disking, har- Get low 1919 prices. Farmer By 225 Aste punctaree. a Rg ESS Be eure to mention American A griculturts# 
rowing, ri mning the binder, mower, BINDER TWINE pects, wanted. “— a sold. ls free. | A anted Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 


Amer. Accessories Co.. Dept” 





or usin THEO.BURT & SONS, - - ELROSE, OIG TRUE ADVERTISING 





g other farm implements. 













Latest Low Factory Prices.” 
will come by next mail, free 
and postpaid. I'll also send you 
FI one on teat. kN oad 


OWN 

LASTS 5 TIMES LONGER THAN OTHERS. 

John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark., writes: “I put 
up 140 rods of your fence 7 years ago and it is 
nice and bright yet. Other fence I built about 
the same time is nearly ruined by rust. 

That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices and 


Will Save You a Lot of Money 


onthe first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can't 
afford to buy a rod of fence before getting my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 
buying pointers you will be glad to get, 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
yes laid down at your freight station. 
Catalog shows 150 styles—Hog, Sheep, Cattle, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing. Also Gates, Barb 
Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 
petition. Get my book and sample, both free, 
before you buy. (15) 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 751 Cieveland, Ohio 





jE 
Fi 





The finest and most ‘commie line of Lawn 
Fence in the Country— at Factory Prices! 














Come to Headquarters 
For Selected Quality 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


OWL Brand, 41% Protein 
DOVE Brand, 38'>% Protein 
JAY Brand, 36% Protein 


CAR LOTS 
Quick OR Deferred Shipments 


F.W.BRODE & CO. 


Estab. 1875 
inc, 1915 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 











YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 
A BOO SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


‘ PIN, 


NES EINe 


TRADE MARK REG.U_S. PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, and 

you work the horse same time. Does 

not blister or remove the hair. $250 

Per — delivered. Willtell you 

e if you write. Book 4 R free. 

wr. YOUNG, ’. ». F M9 Tomple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chickens Sick or Not t Doing Well? 
yzone is a stand- 
An Extraordinary Offer: (ofrs PY Sy 
where for chicken troubles, roup, colds, cholera, swelled 
head, bowel complaint, chicken pox, canker, ng 
well, non-laying, ete. Now our proposition If no de ih 6 
the re hand lir ng Germozone and you will agree to use it rd 
pay f f eniiones, we will send you a Tbe package with« a 
nt in advance. No pay if not satisfied. Can w we de more? 
yo d we will send free 5 pou! try booklets. Write today 
Local dealers handling Germozone will do the same 


GEO. H. LEE CO.., Dept. 401, OMAHA, NEB. 


95 Buys 140-E¢gg¢ 
Ih; Champion - 
i bene 


ele City Incubator 


Hot -Wa “opp or Tank, Do able 
i orepaid Fa 












not ‘ 















Walle § ibre . oa eguiated With $8.3 
-¥ 140% Shick Brooder 


Frei thi 
<pr cu pensaaes 
My Special Offers 1 vite 


» extr 2 mers vy. « r 4 
"Hatching fi nets. 
Jim R : 











if Ordered Together. rreunt Paid 
east of Rockies. Hot w 
ter copper tanks, double walla, 
dead alt space, “double giass 
doors. t up complete, or 
180 Fogg Inc abator s and Brooder $17.25 
FREE Catalogue dese cibing them. * - 
for it TODAY or order direct 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 1° Racine, Wis. 
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Breeding Interests 


S cornevesvvensnsnes 


tosvapeamesntnnant 


Choosing Eggs for Hatching 
G. M. F. 

We used to pick out eggs for hatch- 

thinking to in- 


ing of certain shap 

fluence the sex of the chickens. We 
have had to abandon that as a false 
theory. Then we incubated only the 


thinking to breed a strain of 
t often we found 


big’ eggs, 
big egg producers. Bu 


that if the size of the eggs laid by the 
flock was increased that it was often 
at the expense of the number. 

Now we learn that uniformity of 


shape is an item that counts. 
eges laid by the heavy 
poof laying hens in the 
Missouri egg-laying contest showed 
that the former laid better and more 
uniformly shaped eggs than the latter, 
although perhaps not the largest. The 
rather short, roundish egg of medium 
size was typical of the heavy layer— 
while the big and perhaps longer or 
more pointed egg indicated the hen 
that laid in “spurts,” and fewer in 
number. The misshapen or thin- 
shelled eggs also indicated a poor 
layer, or one out of condition. 
There has been a rather widespread 


size and 
A study of the 
laying and the 


theory that the ideal egg had a cer- 
tain “bloom,” usually interpreted to 
mean a dullness of finish, which was 
quite easily injured by careless han- 
dling. Egg buyers and consumers have 
been wary of buying eggs that were 


appearance, fearing that 
such appearance indicated partial in- 
cubation. We learn that there is an- 
other and better interpretation to such 
eves, unless there be other indications 
to bear out the theory of age and 
Gloss of shell is not a cer- 


“shiny” in 


stateness., 


tain index of age, but rather of vigor 
in the hen that laid it. The only re- 
liable test of freshness lies in candling 
the egg if the producer is not trusted, 


or if the egg comes from an unknown 


source, 
A study of the e 


res at the New 





York state fair in Syracuse showed 
that every winning dozen of eggs had 

decided gloss, provided there was 
competition enough to admit of this 
distinction. And in the classes that 
failed to win a place and some of the 
cl es were large, almost invariably 
the eggs were of dull tinish, 

In lecting eggs for hatching let us 
choose the glossy eggs, medium in size 


hape. Long, 
continued production of uniform eggs 
is what we want. And 
rather to 
shell, as it speaks 
tre laying pe- 
the hen. 


ii uniform in size and ; 
of medium size 
we do not need to fear, but 
choose the glossy 
well for the length of 
riod, or prolificacy of 


New York Breeders Meet 


The annual meeting of the New 
York state breeders’ association, held 
at Buffalo, N Y, Jan 29-31, was bet- 
ter in every way than any other held 
in quite a number.of years. Never 
in the history of the association was 
it more largely attended, or greater 
interest shown by those interested in 
pure-bred live stock. The people of 
Buffalo, especially the stock yards 
people, deserve much credit for what 
they did to make this the successful 


On Tuesday they 
show at the stock 
where they of- 


meeting that it was. 
ut on a fat 


at East 


stock 


irds Buffalo, 


fered S2500 in prizes for fat cattle, 
hoes and sheep. Over 5000 head were 
hown, whi were all sold at public 
tuction Thursday morning, anil 
brought considerably in excess of the 
prevailing prices. 


attending this show had a 
cordial invitation extended them to go 
through the great packing houses 
that are located near the stock yards, 

nd many improved this opportunity. 


Those 


The expre ons of amazement were 
many when, on going through Dold’s 
nt, they beheld tl reat amount 
rk and beef produ which were 
ei ! e ready to }t shipped to 
boy “over tl ords upon 
of pork and cooler after cooler 

u < the best of meat 
‘I e was considerable talk among 
the sheep men in regard to a new 


w believed that the en- 
forcement of the present iaws would 
help the situation, and make it pos- 
sible to raise sheep in the East, but 
the majority seemed to feel that, un- 
less the stray animals were disposed 
of, and owners of dogs ccmpelled: to 
keep them within their premises and 
locked up from sunset until one hour 
after sunrise the next day, there was 
{To Page 16.] 


dog law. A fe 


American Agriculturist, February 15, 1939 
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and observation. 


renness, 


wonderful medicine. 


book, 


mation valuable to any cow 
owner. 


Buy KOW-KURE from 
feed dealers or druggists; 
60c. and $1.20 packages. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 








Se) 
NS 
TS Famous 
JERSEY 
with a 


champion long 
distance rec. 


== ord fortwenty- 


five consecu- 

tive months of 
. 2,067 pounds 
of butter. 


They Must Be Healthy 


"\ The cows with the big production records 
are first of all healthy cows. 
is more responsible for their scores than breed- 

ing or any other single factor. 
It is a fact that more than 80% of the poor milkers 
in almost any dairy can show remarkable gains in 
milk production by the most simple home treatment 


Perfect health 


Such common and dreaded ailments as Abortion, Bar- 
Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and such other complaints as arise from low vital- 
ity of the digestive and genital organs are readily elim- 
inated by simple home treatment and judicious use of 
KOW-KURE. Almost all diseases can be reached by this 


income by spending a few dollars yearly for 
KOW-KURE. Send for our valuable free 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” It 
gives directions for the use of Kow- 
Kure in each disease—also con- 
tains a wealth of general infor- 


The cow can then thrive on Nature’s 
food and increased milk flow is inevitable. 
You can add hundreds of dollars to your milk Fp 





65S 5 
} ton cons 7 


wr. 























-~Send Me Your Name 
And Address 


and I'll send you FREE of 
charge and without any obligation 
on your part, a big sample box of 
_ my vonderful healing compound—the 
ay best thing you ever used for horses’ 

Sore Shoulders, Sore Necks, Collar Boiis, 
Split Hoofs, Scratches, Sore Teats on Cows, 
ounds or Lascerations of any kind. This 


FREE ‘c:x'° CORONA Far’, 




























will enable you to prove its merits. 
CORONA WOOL FAT is penetrat- 
ing and soothing—does not smart 
or blister and quickly heals 
without leaving a sear, Send 
for free sample box today. 
C. G. PHILLIPS, President 
The Corona Mfg. Co. \e@é 
11 Corona Block, Kenton, Ohio , 























Farm Equipment 


Every up-to-date farm bas its clipping machine for 
horses and dairy cows. Horses work better when 
relieved of winter coating—cows give cleaner milk when 
flanks and udders are clipped. Agricultural schools 
and Government farms use clipping machines. YOU 
shenld have one. Get a Stewart Ball Bearing (lip- 
ping Machine No. 1, $9.75. Send $2.00—pay balance 
en arrival, Or write for 1919 catalog 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. 139, 2th Street and Central Ave.. Chicago 


— INERAL'S 












Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \Fe 





$3 Package | 


guaranteed to give 












Sold on arog etal 
Its Merits od money roefunde 
Ni $1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY # for ordinary cases. 











mG] Postpaid on recelpt of price AW 
Cea Write for descriptive booklet Cae” 


MINEBAL HEAVE REMEDT CO,, 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa 


Bog Sp payin) 


a4 the lameness withou 
orse. 


AGENTS 



















, Ca “. » use ye 
Te d a sney back if it fails. 
bee rite rae ‘Saming’s: ‘s ‘FREE VEsT- POC 
VETERINARY ADVISER. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemicts 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 





A Ly ll 













Turns 
Easily 
By Hand 











oe 
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Book of Farm 
Necessities 

Shows wonder- 
ful bargains in 
eream _Separa- 
tors, drills. cul- 
tivators, saw 
frames, circu- 
lar saws, feed 
cookers,i - 
cubators, & = 
brooders, 
paints,roof- 





ing,ete, Write 
for co copy. 


ship the¢ grinder on the 30 days’ bas trial—and 
to pay i you keep it. No fairer offer ever made. 
If you don 



















shells, ete. “20 
poultry. See 

pon for price ond 
our liberal year-to-pay terms. 


SEND-~ Fi Si vnceiiecnensecaZintienaisnennnsinctee 


only coupon—no money—we will 
ive you a year 
Send now. 
torder grinder send post card for big. Free Catalog. 


The Hartman Co., See REDEEicaes f Meeutintaen gtttice 


<—Pay Nothing 


Until 6O aes 


Send no money—Just mail coupon—and we wil W i een’ 
you this strong, durable Majestic Hand F: y +4 
for Table Meal and Poultry Feed, for 30. a 
use. If you decide to keep it make first sma ip 
ment in 60 days and take a full year to pay 
satisfactory, at it in 80 ease @ me - expense 
we will pay on bot 


MAJESTIC G i 

HAND FEED 

For Taale Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 
Has special universal grinding plates which ae 

quickly and scot engemed ine or coarse grin 

ing. Burrs made 0! ——— = 

special white —-~ fi THE EF HARTMAN C0. 


rigidly t peated CY : 
inspected. as / LaSalle Stree 
fos'vavle quel rg Chicago, 





from oats, barle 77 
corn, wheat Sryeor’ / Send Feed Grinder ie. mm 


If satisfactory, I will: 





any other grain; Senos in 8 nts of 
. Pp pa 
same grains coarse / 303 ps at til price 
and also dry bene, 


of $6.70 is paid infull. _ if | 
isfactory, will return in 30 days * 
you wiil pay transportation both ways 





Address....... eccccccceccosscoosooeoose=eor™* 
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Alfalfa and Clover 


roughage for my 





) iy a * 
1 have , . stover but no silage. I 
ws, Have it $35 a ton and clover 





the cheaper purchase? 


ean get alfalt “* 
é "hich is I 
at $30, Whien ; turnips and sugar 





vrrots 

[ have some fed liberally they would 
beets, bu be ~ | have also barley and 
not last cain , feed, What other con- 
ats as — ou suggest that I pur- 
entrat’= eding corn, common hay 
nase: roa y to the horses. Do you 
and peng nge in feed as an_im- 

cee rarthur J. Delaney, New 






more protein 
Suppose 


deal 
the clover. 


ret a great 


fa than in 








ire bit. In 100 pounds hey, 
1 C01 ns 10.5 pounds’ of digest- 
protein ind elover 7.1 pounds, 


4.5 pounds of carbohydrates, 





7S: and fat, alfalfa 0.9 and 
r 18. We have 02 pounds of total 
. nutrients in alfalfa in 100 


- 1440 pounds in a ton. The 


HO pour is of digestible nutrients 
ost $25 a ton. This means a pound 
f dig | rients in alfalfa at the 
potas joted 3.3 cents a pound. . 
In 14) pour ds of clover you get $6.4 

mds. or ina ton 934 pounds, These 
m4 on inds cost S380 a ton, or each 
ound of dis ible protein a little un- 
ier 3.3 cents: practically what a pound 
of total digestible nutrients in alfalfa 
sts. From standpoint of digestible 

rients, it is simply a toss up on these 
nrices. But we have to go a little fur- 
ther than t The protein in alfalfa 


nounts to 210 pounds in a ton, where- 


sin red clo it is but 140. If you 
hoose the ifalfa you get substan- 
ly 60 pounds more of protein in 


each ton purchased, and digestible nu- 
ts are the same; but you gain in 
re protein. 
most important con- 
stituent in feeding cows. By paying a 
ittle more per ton and getting alfalfa 
inot only get a few more pounds of 
le nutrients, but you are 
getting 60 pounds more of protein; and 
that amount of protein if bought in 
linseed meal or cottonseed meal would 
cost 83 or S4 more. Consequently, at 
the prices quoted, alfalfa has a little 
the best of 
You don’t say how many cows you 
uantity on turnips, car- 


Protein is the 


tal digesti 


ve, but tl 


} 





rots and mangels won’t go very far. 
f you were ti d these liberally now 
they would be used up. If, how- 
ever you fe small quantity a day 
they will enter to a very small extent 
n your feed ion. But I would use 
them in this I would rather dis- 
tribute their since you haven't 

ge, through a period just as long 
Ss possible, en if but two or fhree 
re fed a d 


In Buying Grain Get Protein 


Your problem is to get concentrates 
rerain. 7 rley and the oats are 
good. Bur will run out. There- 
fore, I wo ve¢est a combination 








as follows ‘wo hundred pounds of 
gluten, 11) nds of oats and barley 
mixed, 1) pounds of either cottonseed 
meal or linseed meal and 200 pounds 
Ot some te priced commercial 


ML 


Feeding 
farm 
Animals 
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dairy food that can be bought around 
MO or $45 a ton. If you could get 
Wheat bran add 100 of that to 
mixture, Mix these feeds and 


+} 
tile 


then, if your cows are Holsteins, give 
one pound of grain for each 3'4 or 
four pounds of milk yielded, and if 


Jerseys or Guernseys a pound of grain 
for each 315 pounds of milk yielded. 
If you have some cows that are giving 
au very heavy mess of milk you could 
even feed the grain a little heavier. 

Now for molasses. Molasses is 
good where silage is not available. You 
don't need to feed very much, but it 
helps the appetite, tones up the diges- 
tion, and if it can be purchased &t a 
reasonable price I would get a little 
and use it. 

In regard to your horses, since you 
are feeding a pretty dry ration, a little 
molasses, even if only a cupful a day, 
would be a mighty good thing for 
them. The feeds you are using are all 
right, but there is a lack, of protein. 


as 


Iiay and corn in themselves are 
mighty good, but hay and corn do not 
give a balia:ced ration. .ind oats straw 
doesn't add protein. If you were to 
give the horses tire outs and barley, 
feeding a little less corn, you would 
improve the ration for the horses. The 
fact is, vou wiil get beiter results if 
you feed just half as much corn end 
replace the other haif with barley 


mixed together. 


and oats 
A\ Silo—Yes! 

You are taking a wise step in plan- 

ning for a silo. The gospel I have been 

preaching all the time is for farmers 


to grow more of their own feed, thus 
to buy less. It is to grow feeds like 


oats, barley and corn silage, and then 
have either good clover hay or alfalfa 
hay. Farmers working on that basis 
won't have much grain to buy. They 
will want to buy some concentrate 
very rich in protein, likely in linseed 
meal, gluten and cottonseed meal, but 
the quantity needed to be fed will not 
be large, so that the greater part of 
the milk check will not have to be paid 
out for costly grains. 

You will be surprised whit an effect 
carrots will have upon your horses. 
They will be worth more to the horses 
than ¢4o the cows. Feeding just two 
or three carrots a day to a horse helps 


the coat and tones up the digestive 
system. If you grow all of the corn 
silage you can consume, you will not 


have the need for turnips and mangels 
as root crops for the cows. The fact 
is, the sugar beets are more expensive 
to grow ina way than corn silage, and 
corn silage meets all of the require- 
ments of a good food-and succulence. 








Five Fundamentals every gas en- 
gine operator must realize. He must 
get fuel to the engine, must have a 
spark, must have compression, must 
have dubricating oil and valves must 
operate properly. 

Electrolyte is the liquid used in a 


storage battery, consisting of pure sul- 
phurie avid and pure water. 














Making Hogs of Themselves on Succulent Rys 











WATERLOO BOY 


2 Original Kerosene Tractor 


To farmers who are in doubt what tractor to choose the 
Waterloo Boy name and backing offer a strong guarantee of 
satisfactory service. For over a quarter of a century the 
Waterloo Boy name has stood for reliable, economical power; 
added to this is the backing of John Deere, whose farm 
implements have made good on farms over 80 years. 


Power and Quality Guaranteed 


The Waterloo Boy is built to sustain the long standing 
reputation of its makers. It is a tractor-without any make- 
shifts or deceptions; all our claime for it are fully sustained 
by its performances in the hands of users. 

You can rely on full rated 12-25 horse power from the 
Waterloo Boy 2-speed, valve-in-head motor, continuously, 
evenly, with no vibraticn. Our own patented inbuilt kerosene 
tnanifold insures low operating cost; latest type magneto and 
carburetor eliminate starting troubles; automatic lubrication 

and dust-proof gears prevent wear; steel-cut, case-hardened 
\ gears give nececsary transmission strength; large, wide wheels 
carry the tractor —— over soft ground without packing 

the soil; one lever and foot pedal control operation, 

Our illustrated catalog gives other points of construction 
details which commend the Waterloo Boy to all tractor 
buyers—also many field scenes which will interest you. Sent 


\ 
R free on request. 
( JOHN DEERE 
6107 W. Third Ave. 
MOLINE, ILL. 




















CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog. 136 
pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed descriptions UD 
ward of 500 practical modern books covering every D 

of agriculture, This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ® 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
- any running gear, 
Cataloz ilustrated in cv.ors free 


we 2 Elm St., Quincy, ii, 
























All three achievements in 
one feed! You don’t have 
to spend a single minute 
mixing feed for your cows. Here 
is a feed that does away with all 
risking of mixing, all variations 
in quality or quantity. Here is 
a feed which combines, in a uniform, always ready mixture, all 
elements essential to maximum milk production. 


INTERNATIONAL 
READY RATION 


is a 20% protein feed. It is a complete ration, always 
reliable and guaranteed to increase the milk flow. 

Dairymen who sell their home grown grains and use 
International Ready Ration will earn two profits. The grain will bring 
them one gain—the better ration will bring them more milk at no 
greater cost. And he will have more time for other work and no 
worry about shortage of ingredients. 


See the International dealer near you and get a supply of Inter- 
National Ready Ration. If more convenient write direct to the muills. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Milis at Minneapolis and Memphis 
Also makers of International Special Dairy Feed, the famous mixing ration. 
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The Greate 





st Hour 


of the Dairy Farmer 


OW that the war is over, the farmer’s 
responsibility and opportunity are 
greater than ever—for the American 
farmer and dairyman must literally feed 
the world. It means greater production and 
getting the most out of that production. Waste 
is as unpatriotic now as it was during the war. 


‘But there is many a farmer who would not think 
of planting a hundred rows of corn and only 
harvesting 95 rows, who is now using a fixed 
feed separator and wasting a good part of his 
butterfat through turning under speed. Even 
tho the proper separating speed is marked on the 
handle, tests show that 95 per cent of all separa- 
tors are turned below speed. If you turn a 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator below speed, 
you skim clean just the same—due to the 
patented suction feed. No other separator has 
this principle. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
C R 


REAM SEPARATO 
“Skims Clean at Any Speed” 


Sharples is the pioneer American Separator—invented, 
perfected and preferred in America, It is the product of 
the greatest factory of its kind in the United States—and 
all American owned. Write for the interesting, profitable 
Sharples story and Sharples Book of Old Songs. It’s free. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 36 


** There are no substitates for dairy foods”’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co.,West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Miitker—the ONLY Milker with a Squeeze 


DC-83 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 





DANA’S EAR LABELS 


and reliable mark, Samples free. Agents wanted 
C. H. DANA, 31 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. H. A 
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GUARANTEED 


iped with any name or address with serial 
hey are mple, practical and a distinct 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well} 





aos Gia = sheane n3 } 

Tag goer tech —best and SI me rdw: Fig Whether dairy is large or small, write 
Name a i ire $38 . ‘d r abt r stamped on ta ; for free catalog and monthly payment ¢ 
Name, ack sand number « 2 73. and Rae 

Gatalag mailed Gree on veatest. ss p ~ a tore orders filled from | 


F.S.Burch &Co.149 W. HuronSt.Chicago 





made, easy runnine. perfect skimming & 
separator for$19.95. Skims warm or 
cold milk; heavy or light cream 

ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
ger eapacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowl asanitary marvel easily cleaned, _ 

‘ 
Mein: 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Sox 452 Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Three Dairy Questions 


Three questions are asked: 1. If I 
keep 100 cows milKing how many must 
there be in the herd? 2, How many 
calves must be raised each year 
to keep this 
number good? 
3. What method 
of feeding and 
care do you 
practice to de- 
velop and grow 
these calves? 
My experience 
has been that 
wbout 25% above 
the cows in milk 
will be required 
to. keep the 
number good. If 
the cows aver- 
age to go dry 
two months 
each year and all are in good milking 
form an excess of 20% or 120 would be 
sufficient. However, cows do not al- 
ways breed regularly or dry up on time 
or before time. There will usually be a 
surplus in February, March and April, 
and a shortage in September, October 
and November. By uniform feeding and 
care throughout the year and raising 
calves that are ‘born every month in 
the year we have nearly balanced the 
number for each month. 

If cows are grazed through the sum- 
mer and not given supplemental feed 
they will get low in flow and some 
dry off entirely and 50% excess might 
be necessary. One man might consider 
a cow milking if she gave two quarts 
a day, and another would not bother, 
and so instances might be multiplied 
that would either increase or decrease 
the excess. Uniform feeding and care 
is the most important single item in 
keeping down the excess and would be 
a fair test of the dairyman’s efficiency. 
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Dry Two Months 

I would not make an effort to milk 
them close to freshening in order to 
reduce the excess. Not less than two 
months is necessary to put the cow in 
fit condition for a new milking period. 
The dry period is a kind of dry dock 
for repairs like we get farm machin- 
ery ready before the season for its use, 
It is just as impractical to begin re- 
pairing a mower after haying has be- 
gun as to try to condition a milch cow 
after she freshens. She needs to have 
time to eliminate every trace of milk 
secretion and to have a perfectly dor- 
mant udder before it begins to de- 
velop; otherwise when extra feed is 
given which every cow must have, and 
in amount by pounds about equal to 
her milking requirements, the udder 
will begin to secrete milk and if it does 
every known udder trouble will fol- 
low, and if this is the first time he has 
ever tried bagging a cow he will de- 
clare it is a failure, and he knows it. 
A cow that has a perfectly dormant 
udder before it begins to develop can 
be fed all the bran, oats and linseed 
meal she will eat, and no more danger 
of udder injury than of harming her 
tail. Under these conditions she will 
use fully four weeks to build over the 
old udder into a fine, large, strong and 
physically fit organ for the job be- 
fore it. 

Heifers for Replacement 

The yearly loss will depend upon 
the milking power of the cow® their 
handling and general management, 
plus the point of view of the dairyman 
aus to the number that should be weed- 
ed out to improve and raise the stand- 
ard of the herd. I have no exact data 
for a large number of herds, but based 
upon my own experience and judgment 
we need one calf to every five cows. 
If the average milking period of a 
cow is six years, 1+ calves would be re- 
quired to keep up the loss in age and 
from 10 to 1% more would be needed 
to make good other losses. 

Raising the Calves 

No one thing in the dairy cow busi- 
ness is so far removed from another 
as the theory and practice of calf 
raising. Good, sweet pasture grass ale 
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most makes my mouth water in Jay 
uary just to think about it, but calve 
under five months of age wil] gener. 
ally go into the barn in the fal] wei r} ‘ 
ing less than when turned out = “s 
not altogether that they wil] not one 
On grass, but pastures are poor! macs 
Plan is to keep them in boxstalls with 
yard run large enough, if possible ro 
have grass growing in them, and then 
feed the calves grain and roughage 
enough to keep them growine. 

The kind of grain and roughage 
will make far less difference than the 
quantity. How often we hear men 
debating very learnedly over a best ra- 
tion, and then feed in such quantities 
that the calf cannot grow. Begin the 
calf with 10 pounds of new milk a day 
and two quarts of warm water fed 
after the milk, not with it. Do not 
increase the milk, but do increase the 
water. The water expands the stom- 
ach and gives a sense of fullness and 
supplies water for evaporation not 
found in the small_amount of milk 
given; and give grain and hay as soon 
as the calf will nose it around, As 
the calf increases in dry fodder de- 
crease the milk and add to the water, 

Many a poor calf would like to live 
on hay and grain, but he won't and 
can’t do it, simply because water is 
lacking. Give water warm, and never 
put anything into it. After the ealf 
is weaned, then give cow care and 
cow feed, and do it each and every 
day and the calf will grow und grow, 
and be bigger than its mother, and if 
a good sire was used it wil! be better 
than the mother. A calf fed like this 
may freshen at two years of age and 
continue to grow every day and give 
milk besides.—[H. E. Cook. 





New York Breeders Meet 
[From Page 14.] 


not much encouragement to stay in 
the business. 


The New York state Jersey cattle 
club held its annual meeting during 
the breeders’ meeting, and the fol- 
lowing oflicers were elected: Pres, 
Harry S. Gail of East Aurora; vice- 
pres, R. L. Beilby of Rome; s and 
treas, Charles O. Gould‘of Fast Hamp- 
ton. L I; directors, George |! Peer 
of Chili Station, Myron H. Clark of 


Elma. George A. Smith of Geneva, 
George Machmer of Evans 
The futurity first prize of Si) was 


awarded to Natalie of Bleak liouse, 
owned by Harry S. Gail of East Au- 
rora, N Y¥. The futurity second prize 
of $48 was awarded to Maiden’s boge- 


ford Lass, owned by the ¢ te of 
Charles Pratt of Glen Cove, |. ! 

The meeting of the Holstein- 
sian club of New York had an espe- 
cially large attendance. There were 
a number of delegates from county 
and local clubs at this meeting, who 
met for the purpose of forming 4 
New York state Holstein breeders’ 
council, which shall be composed of 
a delegate from each club, which 
shall elect its own officers, for the 
promotion of all things of interest to 
Holstein breeders. 

At the election of officers of 
state breeders’ association, Calvin J. 
Huson of Penn Yan was elected pres- 
ident to sueceed Harry B. Harpending 


Frie- 


the 


of Dundee, N Y;. Harry S&. Gail ol 
East Aurora, vice-president, to suc- 
ceed Elwood S. Akin of Syracuse; Al- 
bert E. Brown of AMany was re- 


elected secretary; Wing R. Smith 0! 


Syracuse reelected treasurer. George 
P. Urban of Buffalo avas elected di- 
rector to succeed E. A. Powell ut 
Syracuse, W. S. Hutchings of Lincoln 
Park to succeed F. G. Benl m of 
Canandaigua, W. H. Manning ot © \ra- 
tcga Springs to ‘succeed C Ilvin J. 


to suc- 


Huson, an@ Elwood 8. Akin t 
ceed Harry S. Gail. 

The Holstein sale held by 
erpool sale and pedigree col 
following the meeting, was also 4 suc- 
cess. Seventy-eight head brought @ 
total of $26.245, or an averase of 
$336 per head. The highest 1 
animal, bringing $1525, purchased by 
Potts & Van Gorder of Bliss, N Y . was 
a son of Fairview Jessie Korn) 


- the Liv- 
ny, 


La 
VRC, 
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one of the best individual daughters 
of Pontiac Korndyke, with a record 
¢ 30.9 pounds of butter in a week. 
i next two highest were a b2- 
. nd cow and her daughter, which 
et sold to F. R. Masters of Copake 
Falls, N y, for $1010 and $1015, re- 
specth ely 


[Impure Salt Spoils Butter 

A. A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
Butter makers, watch your butter 
duct for impure salt. If the butter 





roduc } : 
rat standing a little time on the 
table has granules of salt, as they are 
cannon called, standing on it, it is 


al pecause it is too salty, but due to 
the impurities in the salt. Pure salt 
dissolves readily. The damage is said 
to be due to lime added to the salt, as 
lime is cheaper than salt and is used 
to adulterate it with. 

We have used various makes of but- 
ter salt, and even the finest of table 
salt, and some of the latter, though 
very fine in appearance left the butter 
fairly coated over with a white crust. 
One time we purchased a barrel of 
cranulated salt which looked like 
> i never hardened. After using 
its fine quality we kept it 
for butter. It really was 


sugar an¢ 
and seeing 


on purpose 

the best of butter salt and my butter 
was much better as long as it lasted. 
But we never could get any more 
to equal 





Converted Colony House 
The colony house shown in the dia- 
cram was originally planned and used 
f brooder house, but when the 


a 
id chicks began to grow the 
house was gradually transformed into 
a colony house. A short time before 
the hover is taken away roosts are 
put in seven or eight inches above 
the floor, so that the chicks which 
ure about six weeks old can get used 
to them. They soon learn to use the 
roost once the hover is removed. 

When chickens approach the 
bruiler age cockerels can be remove. 
to other pens for fattening and the 
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Well-Made Colony House 
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Pullets kept in the same house in 
which they were raised, which is an 
advantage as they are accustomed to 
it. Removing the cockerels gives the 
pullets more room for growth. The 


house can later be made into a roost- 
ing house by raising the roost to the 
normal hight, putting in a floor to 


catch the droppings and placing nests 


underneath Where several of these 
houses are used it is a good plan to 
Place them at least 40 feet apart so 
that each flock will know its own 


house. FPurlap is especially good for 





covering t front opening when the 
louse is used for roosting purposes. 
The houses are 6x 6 feet square, 6 feet 
nigh in front and 4% feet high in 
he rear. 
Prices Good but Costs High 

&. ¢. \N, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 
_The highest price ever known by 
the old iry farmer within a ra- 
dius of 150 miles of Pittsburg is be- 
ing paid in the Pittsburg district for 
7 rket milk. But the dairymen are 
not any more or_as much 
money when a lower price was 
reason that commercial 
ae Iso advanced sky-high, 

so e all farm seeds. Clover 
“ J her than ever known. 
Bete ers are thinking of not 
easy this spring. Hay and all 
a r ire scarce and high-priced 


ring to ist summer’s drouth. 
( € war is over townspeopie 





expect furm produce to be much 
cheaper, while aiming to keep wages 
high. In former years there has al- 
ways been a lack of -profit for the 
farmer and his family’s work. There 
is no reason why the cost of farm 
produced necessities should not be de- 
termined by business accounting the 
same as in manufacturing enterprises, 
and not by careless methods of just 
throwing in the feed carelessly be- 
cause it was raised on the farm. The 
farmers need to organize in order to 
get on a nearer equal basis with other 
industries. 

A number of pasteurizing plants 
have sprung up over this section, de- 
livering milk to customers at 15 cents 
a quart. These plants are paying 35 
cents per gallon. Each plant sells 
about 100 gallons cf milk per day, 
bottled and delivered. Most of this 
milk is produced by small dairymen, 
averaging about 10 gallons a day each. 
The milk is hauled in clubs to the 
pasteurizing plants. These clubs are 
made up of five or six of the small 
Producers, each taking their turn 
week about gathering up the milk and 
hauling it to the respective pasteuriz- 
ing plants. 


Water and Milk 
M. M. M’COUBREY, NEW YORK 

While the milk question is fresh in 
every dairyman’s and consumer's 
mind, I would like to have a word to 
say. Why is it that New York city is 
always kicking about the price of 
milk? I do not believe that it is the 
consumer, and I think if every one 
could be reached with the plain facts, 
what it costs to produce the milk and 
what it costs to distribute it, after it 
leaves the farmer, there would be 
something doing with the bristles on 
the dealer. Of course all the city press 
and city officials lay the blame on the 
farmer. If both want cheaper milk 
and better milk, why do they not pro- 
vide a way for the farmer to ship his 
milk to the city and let the city dis- 
tribute it? If the system of distribu- 
tion continues as it is, the time is not 
far distant when there will be a short- 
age of milk and no help for it. 

Farmers are sick of having to work 
hard to produce and then fight for 
what belongs to them. Why don’t the 
city officials pick on what it costs to 
supply the city with water? It is un- 
doubtedly of more value than milk to 
them, or is to the milk dealer. At 
present they are spending millions of 
dollars on a water supply system near 
this place, that the people here would 
not use to bathe in, in good hot weath- 
er. Still you do not hear the mayor 
of th@city press making a noise about 
it. If the city people could be here 
and see the way their money is spent, 
they would drop the milk question for 
a while and climb on the water wagon, 





The milk distributers and farmers 
remind me of a story a southern sol- 


dier we know used to tell. His fa- 
ther employed negroes. One day the 
soldier youth went to town. He had 


left his team home, put just as he 
returned, he saw the wagon loaded 
with negroes, both men and women, 
also going to town. This soldier 
youth took a bridle and cleared the 
wagon of the negroes by batting them 
over the head. The negroes offered 
no resistance because that was the 
custom. Hasn't that always been the 
way with farmers and milk distribu- 
ters? The distributers set the price 
and the farmers must either take that 
price or get batted over the head with 


the bridle. Negroes are now treated 
differently. Milk distributers will one 
of these days discover they cannot 


continue to browbeat producers.—[Ida 
Cornell, New York. 





Auto Accident 
. a man was on the side of a 
highway repairing his automobile, an- 
other machine came from the opposite 
direction from which his machine was 


While 


headed and as the two machines were 
opposite, a third came behind the first 
and in endeavoring to pass between 
the two, struck the second, causing 
damage, The rear light of the first ma- 
chine was not lighted. Is the owner o 


the first or third machine liable for the 
damage ?—-[A. E. P., New York. 

If the first, by not having a rear 
light, was the proximate cause, then 


he is liable, but on the facts given am 
not satisfied he was. If the accident 
was caused by the negligence of the 
third in attempting to pass between 
the other two machines, then he is 
liable, and that seems the more prob- 
able. 


Tenant on Property 

When a person purchased a house it 
Was occupied by a tenant. The tenant 
refuses to move. What can the owner 
do?—{H. E., Pennsylvania. 

He can obtain possession by eject- 
ment process unless the tenant has a 
lease for a term which has not ex- 
pired. 











Ot Cater 
you will Cus a 
DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


If you have any use for a cream separator, it’s only a 
question of time before you buy a De Laval. 

Many buy a De Laval to start with and so avoid a lot of 
“separator grief.” 

Others buy one, two or three different machines before 
they finally learn by experience that “the best is the cheap- 
est” and get a De Laval. 

That's why, in the older dairy sections where separators 
have been in general use for many years, you'll find most of 
the machines are De Lavals. 

“Claims” don’t mean much to such farmers, 
had lots of separator experience. 


They’ve 
“Performance” means a 


thousand times more to them than claims. 


They’ve watched the De Laval “perform” for several 
decades. 


They know that it is reliable and they stick to it, 
just as does the creameryman who is 
also “separator wise.” 

Why not be guided by the experience 
of these men and buy your De Laval 
“Sooner” instead of “Later?” 

Order your De Laval now and let it begin sav- 

ing cream for youright away. See the local 


De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know him, 
write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


OVER 2,325,000 DELAVALS IN DAILY USE 
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Makes the Milking Easy 


If the teats and udder are healthy and comfortable the milking 
is easy for both cow and milker. No need to punish the cow 
and put up with reduced milk flow through sore or diseased 
conditions that can be so easily removed by using this great 
healing ointment. 

Besides its wonderful soothing and healing effect on 
wounds, chaps, scratches, etc., Bag Balm has no equal in treat- 
ing Caked Bag—so common at the calving period. It penetrates 
immediately and quickly brings about a normal, healthy condi- 
- tion of both teats and udder. Very useful in treating Bunches 
’ } or any external hurt, 
Druggists and Feed Dealers sell Bag Balm, in liberal 
60c packages. Be sure to have it on hand always. 


Free Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” 
sent on request. 


iF Dairy Association Co. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 














The Calf 
The Milk 
Money 


Shear the Modern Way 


You wouldn’t allow 15% of any crop to go 
unharvested. So why stick to old-time meth- 











; 5 : shearing? Shear 
Make two profits where you are now making ape.J 4S of sheep and goat shear Mochi me i 
Raise calves without milk. Beef and milk are valuable. modern way, with a Stewart Machine. There 
9 are hand operated models for small flocks and 
Blatchford s Calf Meal engine operated machines for larger ones, 
The complete milk substitute since 1800. Less then half Write for catalog No. 66. 
the cost of milk—prevents scouring—promotes early ma- ICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
turity. Write for new data—giving you actual figures. ot. tae 12th Street ‘and Central Ave., Chicago 









Blatchford Calf Meal Facto’ 
on request. Send for our illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of over 500 of the 
most modern and practical books treating on every 


t ] of Rural F 
Ca og BOOKS ree phase of rural life. The progressive farmer who desires 
RANGE JUDD C 


to keep posted upon the latest investigations of his busi- NY 


ness will find that these books meet every requirement. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
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F-M-White 


-,. Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


‘a ltd department about farm tractors, gas 
Tet engines, all farm machinery, farm 


tic buildings and plans, drainage, roads and 


TW, bridces. Inclose stamp and address 





Quality or Quantity Plowing 


FRANK M, WHITE 


\ manufacturer once iid: “If the 
owner of one of our tractor plow: 
exacted as good work from it as he 
id from our horse-drawn outfit we 
ould have to take them all back.” 
So 1 naturally raise the question, Are 
we forgetting to appreciate the value 
of quality plowing? Beforc the trac- 
tor become so prominent no one paid 
particular attention to plowing 


peeds as affecting the quality of the 
work. The main line of argument 
concerning the relative merits of 
plows wus on the question of draft. 


No one cared to overwork his ho: 


nd at best plowing was considered as 


hard work, so the obje« of the plo 
designer had been to produce the 
htest draft plow possible. 

Neither was the question of quality 
discussed, if the plow pulled easily 
A n indication of the kind of fir- 
row which is considered good plow 
in the ore card used at the bL 
Rock and Wheatland plowing ma he 
expre es the opinion of w rt the 

es considered to be rood plow- 
ns. Twenty-five point: were given 
for “low back furrow distinct (back 
to be slightly crowning and all trash 
overed). Also 2o points were given 


to “uniform depth and width, showing 
ht ridge and distinct from end to 


end, whereas only 15 points were giv- 


en to covering trash.” At the Big 
Rock plowing match last summer the 
judges adhered strictly to those points 
in their score card. Although now 
vith the tractor as the ouree of 


power it is believed by many that 
e points in the rules should be 
outlawed,” or at least modified, a 
good job of plowing should include 
the factor of pulverization. This can- 
not be secured and have the furrows 
even or crowned so that they may be 
distinguished from end to end. In 
judging tractor plowing contests, the 
ore card should be changed on this 
point to include a score on the pul- 
verizing done by the plow. The in- 


creased speed at which the tractor 
operates makes it practically impos- 
sible to make a crowning furrow. 
With plenty of power there is no 
great,object in reducing the draft of 
the plow if by increasing it on in 


iccomplish better results. 
What Is a Good Plowing Speed” 


In one of the tractor-drawn outfits 
in the test referred to one contestant 
ran his machine with the engine 
throttled down just as slow as it would 
run, probably not over a mile and a 
quarter an hour. A tractor operated 
In this manner would be entirely im- 
practical, as there would be no saving 
in man power or in the reduction in 
the cost whatever over horse-drawn 
outtits 

At a casual glance through the col- 


al label from American A-riculturist if a 


reply by private letter is desired. 


umns of a set of tractor specifica- 
t , one will find tractor plow speeds 
varying anywhere from one and one- 
half to six miles an hour. The pros- 
pective purchaser naturally wonders 
if it is best to get an outfit rated at 
three miles per hour, pulling two 
plows, or a three-plow machine run- 
ning at two miles per hour. They 
will both, in a 10-hour day, theoreti- 
cally, turn over about the same 
amount of soil. 

The question is often asked: On 
what basis should tractor speeds be 
mude? Is it necessary to run the trac- 
tor at the average speed of a horse 
to do a good job of plowing, or can 
we forget the old-time method ani 
wiopt a new and faster,speed? Last 
ummer much was said about high- 
peed bottoms which thhad been de- 

ned for a certain make of tractor, 

the tractor designer said there 
nothing to it except “sales talk” 
on the part of the tractor manufac- 


turer It appears that as yet no ma- 
terial changes have ‘teen made in the 
design of plow bottoms to provide for 


the increased speed of tractors. 
Define Good Plowing 

The faster the speed of the tractor, 
with any tyupe plow, the farther the 
dirt is thrown, so before one can con- 
sider peed, perhaps a_e definition 
should be adopted of what really con- 
itutes good plowing. The essential 
oint seems to be that all trash must 
e covered and as much pulverizing 
ff the soil take place as can possibly 
r irccomplished. The talk about 
even furrows, slightly crowned, can 
surely be abandoned, as it is a left- 
over of the old Scottish idea of qual- 
ity plowing. 

Too high a speed of the tractor 
with the present type of mold board 
plow results in poor covering of the 
trash and a great strain on the plow 
and tractor. It appears to be the pol- 

of a few tractor manufacturers, 
particularly at demonstrations, to sac- 
rifice a good job of plowing for speed 
and to finish their plot before anyone 
else scarcely gets started. If an own- 
er operated his tractor at the same 
speed that the company’s expert does, 
thev would not stand back of 
their guarantee. A good rule should 
be adopted at any demonstration that 
would prevent the operator doing 
manufacturer would 
yt recommend for an owner of his 


make of tractor. 


ints’ that the 


Plowing Speed Not Only Consideration 

In buying a tractor for plowing, one 
must consider other things that will 
be done with it. As other tillage im- 
plements are not designed to be run 
at high speed, one can appreciate 
what would happen to a grain binder 
run at five or six miles an hour when 
they are designed to run not over 2% 
miles an hour, or think what would 
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Air and Sunlight Chase Troubles from Hoghouse 


The piggery shown in the photograph above is on the farm of 
Flor Leeds, G ester county, N J ro prevent the collection of 
moisture on walls, ceilings and floors or large hoghouses, ventilation 

m imilar to those in dairy barns or other farm buildings may be 


u ed. A high ceiling 


plenty of windows and ventilation insure a supply 


of fresh air and reduce the moisture content to a minimum. Windows 
covered with blankets or boards exclude sunlight, one of the best eradi- 
eators of damp and chill. Fresh air, cleanliness and sunshine go hand 
in hand to drive away troubles from the hoghouse. 
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Whenever The Weather’s Dirty 
Wherever The Work Is Rough 


At your work outdoors, these days of rain, 
snow and slush, you need and must have thor- 
ough foot protection. 


Put your feet in U. S. “Protected” rubber 
footwear and you'll laugh at the weather. 
You'll be warm, dry and comfortable under 
the roughest conditions. You'll get better 
service and longer wear and save money into 
the bargain. 


U.S. “Protected” rubber footwear stands up 
under the severest tests) The Government 
probably used more U.S. “Protected” rubber 
footwear during the war than of all other 
makes combined. “U.S.” isthe heavy-service, 
double-duty rubber footwear—sturdily built 
—reinforced where wear is greatest—roomy 
and full of comfort. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear 
comes in all kinds and styles suited to 
the special needs of all who work in the 
open. Your dealerehas the kind you 
want or can get it quickly. 

The “U. S. Seal,” trade mark of the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world, is on every 
pair of U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. 
Look forit. Itis your protec- 
tion—insures the superior 
“U.S.” quality. - 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 


U.S. Rubber 
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a plow in a field of stones 
3% miles per hour. Witn 
esign of farm machinery, 
eneral conditions, it is entirely 
~ Pt place to operate them at 3% 
= oe hour or higher, as is some- 
“00 commended. The most prac- 
-_ operators of tractors question 
tical visability of running them much 
the 2514 miles an hour. Even con- 
er the rating of most tractors 
ae he present time, the majority of 
te machines will run under rather 
a over their specified rating, so 
orn the present practice is very little 
sbove two miles per hour. This speed 
. higher, of course, than the average 
ete of a horse operating under load. 
me n the speed of the horse at work 
is not agreed upon by authorities. A 
mile and three-quarters per hour, 
though, is very close to average ac- 
tual working speed, and this does not 


pappen to 
operated at 


the present d 


a 


jnclude Stops. : 

The value of the tractor is repre- 
sented only partially in plowing. If 
higher speeds are adopted, new ma- 
chines will have to be designed. This 
applies not only toethe tractor, but to 
every line of farm machinery which 
can be operated by it. There are 
arguments on both sides for higher 
speeds, put in order to maintain them 
the quality of farm machinery avill 
nave to be improved. The facts pre- 
sented seem to point to a speed of 
21 miles per hour as being the most 


practical for farm implements. 





Effect of Fire on Engine 


Will a six-horse-power gas engine which 
was ina shed at the time it burned be 
worth overhauling, if it could be bought 

>? To what ex- 


at a very reason ible price? ; at 
tent would fire damage an engine if the 
castings were not broken? How could 
a piston Which was “set * by the fire be 
. °—[{k. Behrens, New York. 


remove 

The effect of fire on a gasoline en- 
gine is a very difficult thing to deter- 
mine. An engine might go through a 


fire and sacrcely be damaged, whereas 
the heat might become so great that 
it would not be worth while to over- 





haul the engine. You are taking a 
certain chance purchasing an engine 
which has been in a fire unless you 
now that the fire was not very serious, 
The fire might be so hot that consid- 
erable damage could be done to the 
metal of tl engine, 

The best way to loosen the piston is 
to let it soak in kerosene for several 
days. It takes some time and consid- 
r ‘ork to get such an engine in 
good shape and unless you get this out- 
fitat a re able price it is doubtfulif 
it would pay you to bother with it. 


New Features in Autos 


The motor car shows being held this 
are more largely attended than ever. 
Inquiries for new cars from prospective 
winter in New York and other cities 
buyers are sO numerous as to confirm 
the opinion that 1919 may be one of 


the most prosperous years the automo- 
bile trade has ever experienced. 

One of the marked features of this 
year’s show is the steadily increasing 
popularity of the six-cylinder motor. 
Nearly 55° of the models in both 
buildings are of that type; the four- 
cylinder cars representabout 30%. The 
eight and 12-cylinder makes have re- 
mained practically stationary for four 
years, the eights leading the twelves by 
a slight margin. 

“It is interesting to note the growing 
tendency toward shorter wheel bases,” 
said a Detroit engineer. ‘“‘This gradual 
change is not due to any objections to 
the long wheel base, having its prime 
reason in the ability to reduce the 
Weight of the cars. Designers have 
been able to obtain just as much pas- 
Senger space, and in some cases a 
Slightly longer tonneau from the re- 


“uced wheel base, because they have 

been able to simplify the engine con- 

struction, thereby shortening the hood 

While obtaining greater power from 
motor. 


nger springs have lengthened the 
f vibration, which was gener- 
too short on the small cars, and 

; ny ent has added immense- 
3 » tne comfort and ease of riding. 
ms - os rter | wer plant seems bound 
> be one the important post-war 
dey in future automobile 





of the 1919 cars now 

fuel feed systems. On 
> models the gravity and 
i systems are about even. 
‘hy extraordinary is the in- 
= ‘motor trucks. The truck for 
hin; on the farm and off 
ik 2S Phenomenal changes. Much 
fre 3. beard at the auto shows of 
. _..Ctors, the sales of which this 
l sreater than ever. 
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light, plant thin. 































Sust Shift 
this leve. 


this planter. 








MOI IN E |VARIABLE DROP 
This planter has a greater range of quick 

; and satisfactory adaptability to any conditions 
Plants or desire for planting seed than any planter 


ever made, 
2-374°5 or 6 It will plant any seed that ranges between the 


e size of a lima bean and an onion seed. 
seed Sina it will plant 2, 3, 4,5 or 6 seeds in a hill and the 
change can be made instantly by simply shifting a 
» lever, or if you are drilling you have at your instant 
hill command 6 drilling distances forthe one set of plates. 
You can vary the drop to suit your soil condi- 
tions—where the soil is rich, plant thick—where it is 


Edge and flat drop plates are interchangeable 
and both have advantages. Edge drop plates are 
better for graded corn or for flat seeds such as lima 
beans and kidney beans. Flat or round hole drop 
plates are better for round seed such as navy beans, 
peas or ungraded corn. 


No matter what kind of seed you have to plant 
you can do so in the best possible manner with 


The plates regularly furnished with the planter will take 
care of all ordinary requirements. In case of special conditions 
there is a great list of plates to select from, so that any kind of 
seed can be planted in any desired quantity. 

All working parts are very simple, and no 
trouble will be experienced in operating the 
Moline Variable Drop Planter. 

Runners can be spaced from 28 to 48 inches 
apart. Fertilizer and automatic hill dropping 
attachments are made for this planter and will 
be furnished on special orders. 


— 


a 








Order a Moline Variable 
Drop Planter from your Mo- 
line Dealer now—it will earn 
you good money every minute 
you use it. Write us for full 
information. Address Dept.39 
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MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE (865 























ower Prices Now 


: EST time now for getting your new 
~ ale e 
B engine—prices lower—prompt shipments, More 
power, per gallon, from cheap Kerosene than from 
high-priced gasoline, Easy to start in any kind 
of weather, Same engine also burns gasoline, 


OTTAWA 


Kerosene and Gasoline Engines. For all 
outdoor and indoor work. Sizes 2,5, 4,5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 
12,16 and 22 H-P. Stationary, Portable and Saw-Rig 
Styles, 10-Year Cuarantee. Get our catalog and 
prices and see big saving you can meke now, 


Book Free i333. 0ngics wens teaay tor 
tow "prices, OTTAWA MFG, CO,, 1054 King St., Ottawa, Kans, 






































Reliable: : 


90 Days Trial 
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Cheaper than any other ’ new. Save labor—easy to load. 
wheels when you figure years ma No repairs. Write for FREE book. 
of service. Make any wagon good as . da Empire Mfg.Co., Box 179 sQuiney, Hl. 
















PHONOGRAPH 
WELL PeX8° WELL| "quence FREE 
mahogany finish, and popular record is 





Own &@ machine of your own. Cash or easy = ; achi 
terms, Many styles and sizes for all purposes : Hy Se én 
— for selling only 25 beautiful Pictores 
Write for Circular ee or 25 packages Post Cards at 10 centa 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. i teed: Ordor your cbuice tsday. 0 











DEPT. 7G CHICAGO 





THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


thas become so popular in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 

We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 













As low as /"™.. Don’t depend on coal 
$10 \.’ these days. installa 


- Hertzler & Zook 
y Portable Wood 


and be sure of your fuel 
supply Easy to operate 
Our No. 1 is the cheapest and 
best saw made to whicha ripping 
table can be attached. Guaran- 
teed for 1 year. Money refunded 
No.5 if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 6 _ . Belleville, Pa. 
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Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
m_anyrunning 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quincy, lil. 
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What the Grange Stands For 


Secretary Giles outlined broad policy at state grange 


NLESS riculture develops 
: iltaneously with other bus- 
ness, there will be no real 


progress in this nation. There must 
be greater rantees in agriculture 
than now exist, and the grange, ever 
the farmer's pokesman, must co- 
operate with, nay, ke the leading 
part in formu n these rante 
and insistin t! thev t y b made 
a part of the new the it and 1 V 
Order that shal] be the basis of thi 
reconstruction, 

lrarmers have taken a very import- 
ant part in the war. They fed, fou t 
ind financed; their help has been 

ought in all these lines, and randly 

nd nobly | the responded! Shall 
he 1 i ‘ put or be cord- 
ed a minor } it he } ldin of 
pe € \ e tarm organizations 
ot ‘ (and farm or- 
’ oO ell equipped nd 
| oO ol ri inae ) 
, nt 7 oO ] - 
mn I on } - 
© t © t ‘ 
! l 
) ' n 
oO y I + 
) n of 
i n } 
tT r’ ‘Bal ) 
t 1 ‘ t ‘ o 
‘ I 
( not n he 

nt : ( : l 
must have a free hand, a re ‘ 
protection; not action thats nt 
him special fuvol against ot r 

] ‘ 3 but such YW ] j r } } 

nst other classes receivil special 
fuvors at his expense. ee rue 
that a permanent democracy depend 
upon a successful, well paid and con- 
tented agriculture, then these thing 
tuke on a special significance in this 
new world building period. 

The idea of the grange should be 
to develop a noce of leaders espe- 

lly trained in "nited State cit- 

enship, who cole ae ae through the 
ry is educators, statesmen, 
neiers, business men and the like, 

o pbuild the foundations and bul 
of our citizenship, intelligently 

il patriotically, so that the masses 
of our people may come to have a 

ral knowledge of the value and 
importance of their United States cit- 
ip, nd to look upon that cit- 
i n » not so m 1 as an asset (and 
value as an asset cannot be over- 
‘ mated), but as a power to set in 
otion an educational force and lead- 

‘ p it would direct and assi 
n the making of intelligently loyal 

itizer of all American: 

Demoe icy needs and must have, if 
‘ is 0 acl eye the hi hy icle il th t 

® led to the magnificent results, 

eneral Cé ecration to this noble 
citizenship. Democracy is not a gov- 
ernment that shall ve all to its cite 
izens, but a government whose Cit- 
izens shall give their all and their 
best to it. 

America today i the leading na- 
tion of the world To make her 
worthy of that leadership should be 
the ambition of a Wi ire toda 
bu nz a new America, for all the 
traditions of the past are swept away 
by the awful condlict from which we 

e emerged, and to build wisely, 

d practically, build surely should 


claim the attention of all. 
Safety Comes from the Farm 
Agriculture 1 been proven to be 
the mainstay ind the minds of our 
leading men re turned toward its 
bilization, If they reason wisely all 


ne a 


vel . if not V Ta , then 





\ mild kind of ocialism, which 
d be eliminated or else carried 
logical conclusion, attracts our 





Mor the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”"—[Advertisement. 








» not knowing and with no 


Equality for All 


more of equally 
an Ports oe acoumgesy 
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feated at home, and so we desire to 
pledge the grange to an activity such 
as she has never shown before, so to 
help with her vast resources in the 
reconstruction which is following the 
war that justice and equal opportunity 
shall prevail. We ask these things in 
a hope of building an enduring de- 
mocracy, for whatever may be the re- 
sult of the peace conference and the 
peace terms made at that conference 
or how honored America's place may 
be in dictating these terms, they will 
be lost if they do not carry with it a 
guarantee for every man and every 
interest, Agricultural and otherwise, a 
protection and an equality not now 
posessed. 

We declare that the interests of all 
workers are essentially the same, that 
the apparent difference of those who 
work on farms and those who work in 
industry are temporary and superficial, 
and that it is the clear duty of these 
two great divisions of our people to 
work together for the common welfare 
and the general geed. 

Our interests as farmers are not 
different from the interests of the na- 
tion as a whole, hence to build up 
agriculture we must concentrate our 
best efforts to the building of the na- 
tion, and in building the nation, if it 
shall be true to democracy, it must 
conserve, protect and revivify its agri- 
culture, not to give agriculture an un- 
due opportunity amongst others, but 
to give no other interest an undue ad- 
Vantage over agriculture, 

Our own interests demand this, the 
nation’s interests demand it more, and 
the stability and permanence of a true 
democracy depend entirely upon it. 

We have sought in the past few 
months for patriots, and found them; 
we are seeking now for patriots who 
shall give as much to the problems of 
peace as have so heroically been given 
to the exigencies of war. Shall we 
find them; Shall the grange respond 
to the high call as hefoically as it has 
in the past, and so much in advanc 
as the broader lines and more critical 
conditions and deeper responsibilities 
now demand? 

This grange of ours, its making by 
us from hay to day, its reshaping of 
us from hour to hour—how daring an 
enterprise, how ennobling a hope, to 
give ourselves for the grange, to give 
the grange for America, and to give 
America for the world, not America 
for Americans, but Americans for 
America and America for the world. 
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*the old system. 


Proposal of Sec Lane to drain swamp 


a policy on part of the government 
means the people will be taxed to 
make unfair competition for the 
farmers. The farmer does not want 
coddling,” he said; “he does not want 
special favors; he wants and must 
have a free hand, a reasonable protec- 
tion; otherwise farming will recede 
and the nation will decay.” 


Way That the Wind Blows 


Not the least in importance, in fact 
it represents the greatest finction, 1s 
the work of the grange in dealing 
with public questions which find ex- 
pression in resolutions presented -by 
the delegates. Take this: Dairy coun- 
ties were loud in their demands for 
Vigorous protest against the repcal 
of the Donnelly act, which makes the 
anti-trust laws inoperative against 
farmers’ co-operative societies. The 
fact is on this matter, farmers as 
unit, regardless of line or location, 
when it comes to the sheep and dog 
law and to the state constabulary 
there ‘was a wide difference of opin- 
ion. Possibly neither law has becn 
in force long enough for either favor 
or criticism tobe clearly defined. 

Daylight saving had scarcely a 
friend among the (4 delegates. 
Working in morning heavy dew to 
have farm labor loaf in the more 
pleasant afternoon season is not only 
a hardship, but an absurdity, was 
echoed ‘by all. From the nature of 
the resolutions and the heartiness of 
applause, government control of rail- 
roads is condemned. Equally demon- 
strative was the condemnation of Po- 
litical Master Burleson in taking of 
telegraphs and telephones. The serv- 
ice is equally impossible with the rail- 
roads, the resolutions ran. Placinez 
— county school on a higher plane 
by state support was indorsed: so also 
was licensing milk dealers sufficiently 
to protect producers of whom these 
dealers buy their milk. 

Deputies and Social Matters 

At the meeting of grange deputies 
more than -) were in attendance. The 
ollicers elected for the coming year 
are: Frank Sherman of Columbia 
county and A. R. Miller of Lewis 
county. The excursion to Niagara 
Falls was enjoyed by over 500, who 
took the trip. Both the welcome of 
the city authorities and the reception 
to Worthy Master Lowell and the offi- 
cers were replete with good will and 
felicitations. Certainly so long as the 
grange remains as virile as it is to do 
agriculture cannot be neglected. This 
even in face of a state reconstruction 
committee, which consists of 31 to 
represent city life and but one to 
represent rural life. The right is with 
the farm, and in the end right must 
triumph. It is this for which the 
grange stands; less would be dishonor. 
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Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
Among Up-State Farms 


M. G. F. 

\lbany last week were filed ar- 
incorporation for the Cort- 
land county maple sap products’ co- 
perative association. ‘This is the first 
oP aty in the state to organize its 
agit products industry, and it is 
nn for the future of the business 
mee other counties will take like ac- 
tion. The making ot maple sugar and 
cyrup has been on the decline for 
sy ny years, largely because the indus- 
Se anee not return suflicient profits. 
e is no food today in such popu- 
jar demand, with the. supply exceed- 
ingly limited. The public is forced to 
pay prices that mean from 150 to 300% 
profit over the farmers’ prices, and is 
yery seldom able, even so to secure an 
unadulterated product, The makers 
of this county propose to standardtfze 
the products, collect them at one cen- 
tral point where they shall be care- 
fully graded by experts and labeled 
ipsolutely true to quality, advertised 
7 then sold direct to consum- 
iction of the price consum- 
forced to pay, and yet at 
advance of latter day prices 
by the makers. They be- 
by so doing there will be 
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try 
Ther 


with skill, 
ers at all 
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one far 1 
as recel\ i 
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more und better products made, as 
owners maple groves see better 
markets ead. The directors of the 
new org ation are: C, B. Wieland 
of Cortland, I. C. Wood of McGraw, 


of Cincinnatus, S. E. Hub- 
lor, W. J. Boswirth of Cuy- 


Frank Latt 


ar ol 

agin el Tillotson of Hartford, and 
FL |! ham of Little York. The 
seed gro s of Cortland county have 
also voted to incorporate. They excel 


ie production of seed potatoes, 
seed oats und Danish cabbage seed, 
: o secure the advantages and 
oftered by the organization. 

The farmers of Cayuga county are 
to be offered a chance to join a co- 
operative bureau for the buying and 
selling of produce. The farmers of 
the town of Ira have tested the plan. 
A coterie of farmers of that town who 
combined their purchases of fertilizers, 
twine, seeds and other supplies saved 
over SIM) last season by the combina- 
tion. There will be the usual officers 
and a m: rer engaged to conduct the 
ffairs of the corporation, if one is 
A committee of five farmers 
ide upon whether a stock or- 






for 
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ganization or the plan of co-operative 
corporations will be adopted. 


The co 


neil of farms and markets is 
survey of the milk ques- 
will cover preduction, dis- 
and consumption of milk and 
ts in this stente. The com- 
arge of the work will be W. 
lliam F. Pratt, Datus Clark 
han C. Day, and the entire 
of the department will be 
conducting the inquiry, 
ervices as needed to com- 
urate investigation. The 
r will be in Glens Falls on 
Friday. Later places will be given 
gs, to be announced later, 

ikely this one will follow the 
all others, of which there 
n too many to enumerate, by 
ind ending with the farm- 
i f the question, and an entire 
disregard of the business done by the 
listributers or at the very most a mat- 
ter of fact acceptance of such state- 
ments and figures as the distributers 
choose to place before them. Farmers 
are tired of being investigated. They 
have proved their stand too often and 
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too conciusively for there to be need 
of beg ig with them again. Why 
not make a beginning on the side of 


the problem that all honest, disinter- 
ested parties know to be at fault and 
accept previous findings regarding the 
production end of the milk business? 
Dairymen are preparing to be ready 
to do battle for themselves next April 
1, when the new milk contracts are to 
be signed. How ver, dairymen, though 
their milk is now back in the old 
channels still have workmen engaged 
in building and equipping a sanitary 
Plant capable of making up their milk 
into cheese and butter. Cortland dairy- 
men are remodeling and equipping the 
old abandoned Sears cheese factory, 
— the same object in view. Mce- 
“raw, Solon and South Solon farmers 
are | * steps that shall provide like 
yn. East Homer dairymen sev- 
years ago built a modern milk 
rentend Station, also equipping it for 
— and cheese making. Last year 
was rented to a distributer, with an 
arangem¢ nt whereby it came promptly 
rh heir possession at any time the 
eater did not handle the milk 
ae During the strike a fine 
fese Was made, and this week 
Shipped at 34 cents a pound— 
little, if any, Toss to these 
rg through the milk war. Willet 
oad farmer owned plant which had 
rented to a dealer, without the 
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Protective provisions the East Homer 
mers made, and the milk war hit 





them hard. With plant of their own, 
not in their coutrol, they had to rent 
a little shop and equip it hastily. The 
strike taught many lessons of the need 
of close co-operation and loyalty of 
farmers for home-owned plants. Ca- 
arrangement whereby it came promptly 
100% organization of the Dairymen’s 
league. Onondaga county is almost as 
well organized, with many farmer- 
owned plants, and more to be built 
soon. 

Canning companies are loath to 
make contracts as yet, with farmers, 
as the government has not paid for 
last year’s products in all cases. Next 
years’ canning products acreages will 
probably be smaller than those of the 
past yeur. 


Increase in Farm Wages 

According to statistics collected an- 
flually by the bureau of crop esti- 
mates, the wages paid farm labor in 
New York were about 20% higher dur- 
ing the preceding year and more than 
the year 1918S than they were during 
(W% higher than they were in 114 
and 1915. The increase has taken 
place in spite of the fact that many 
of those drawn from the farms by the 
war were capable farm hands and 
their places were filled by school boys 
and old men. The increase in farm 
wages, while marked, is less, however, 
than the increase of wages in other 
employments. 

Wages were lowest on the average 
in the hilly counties of the eastern 
part of the state and the southern tier, 
They were highest in the UU-mile belt 
of level and productive land bordering 
Lake Ontario. Harvest wages, as 
usual, were highest in those counties 
which make a. specialty of hay and 
need a large amount of labor during 
a short period. In Jefferson and Lewis 
counties, for example, the wages paid 
during the rush of the harvest season 
were $1 a day or more higher than the 
average of harvest wages clsewhere in 
the state. 

The difference between day wages 
with board and without board was 65 
cents a day. Before the war the usual 
difference was about 40 cents. This 
indicates that the cost of food on the 
farms has increased a little over 60%. 
The state college of agriculture says 
this is approximately the same as the 
general increase of retail prices of food 
throughout the country. 


First Annual Eastern Meeting 


The new organization, the New York 
state horticuliural society, formed 
from the two old horticultural associa- 
tions in Rochester, January 16, has as- 
sumed the obligation of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association toward 
the fruit growers of the eastern part 
of the state, and will continue holding 
a meeting in the Hudson valley each 
winter. The first meeting held under 
the auspices of the merged society will 
be held in Poughkeepsie February 19- 
21, 1919. The meetings will be held 
in Vassar institute, and the fruit and 
other exhibits in the old church, 
nearby. 

The state experiment station will 
will bring its usual large display of 
fruit, and the liberal premiums offered 
ought to bring out a fine display from 
the Hudson valley. A program has 
been prepared to suit the needs of the 
fruit growers in the eastern part of 
the state, and every grower in the 
Hudson river section should make an 
effort to attend this meeting. It is the 
desire and aim of the new organiza- 
tion to become the largest and most 
useful horticultural society in the 
United States. That can only be ac- 
complished by a large stpporting 
membership. Their aim is 510) mem- 
bers in 1920, + 

The program includes an address by 
Prcs Prof U. P. Hedrick of Geneva, 
breeding fruits for New York state; 
seasorsble facts of special interest in 
orchard spraying, Prof P. J. Parrott of 
Geneva; winter injury of fruit trees, 
Prof W. H. Chandler of Ithaca; dusting 
versus spraying, Prof H. H. Whetzel of 
Ithaca; cc-operation and its accom- 
Plishment in New England, Howard 
W. Selby of Springfield, Mass, east- 
ern farmers’ exchange; what the state 
is doing to help farmers co-operate, 
Cc. R. White of Albany: Niagara coun- 
ty’s central packing houses, N. R. 
Peet of Lockport, Niagara eounty farm 
bureau agents; and small fruits, O. M. 
Taylor cf Geneva. For further infor- 
mation write FE. C. Gillett, secretary, 
Penn Yan, N ¥ 


Well Stocked with Butter 

A. A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 

The farmers are glad the milk strike 
is ended. Most of them have their 
larders well stocked with prime butter 
and some with cheese also to last for 
some time. Some farmers separated 
their milk and shipped their cream to 
Sayre and Buffalo. Many are filling 
their.ice houses. Many meetings are 
being held of the farm bureau variety. 
The bureau numbers 1761 members, 
and much good work is being done. 
The food conservation agent has re- 
signed to take another position and 
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$2,000LoantotheFarmer 


Loans are made to approved set- 
tlers on irrigated farms—with no 
security except the land itself— 
up to $2,000 in improvements. 
You have twenty years to pay 
back this loan at 6°o interest. 


Why This Offer Is Made 


The Canadian Pacific is nota real 
estate dealer, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. Its pros- 
perity depends upon the prosper- 
ity of the settlers along its lines 
of railway. To get good settlers 
and to make them keep prosper- 
ous, it offers terms and assistance 
which would otherwise be impos- 


The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will not sell youa farm 
until you have inspected it. 
To make this easy, special 
railway rates have been ar- 
sanged. Write for particu- 
lars and free illustrated 
booklet. 
M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 
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; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Ae 915 First St. E. Calgary, Alberta 
AIS 

Lor eres 


the Canadian Pacific 
J = Canadian Pacific Railway offers a won- 


derful opportunity to own a farm, achieve 
independence and grow rich in Western Can- 
It offers you farm lands on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for eleven to thirty dollars an acre, 
or irrigated land up to fifty dollars an acre. 


Twenty Years to Pay 


You pay down 10%. Then you have no payment on the 
— until the end of the fourth year; then fifteen 
payments. Interest is 6%. 


sible. 
the wonderful prairie lands of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba—the richest grain and stock 
land in North America. 45 bush- 
e!s of wheat, 100 bushels of oats 
per acre, are frequently produced 
on this land. 
ceed any average elsewhere in 
America. 


In Southern Alberta the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the 
largest individual irrigation un- 
dertaking on the American conti- 
nent. The irrigated lands are sold 
on the same easy payment terms— 
prices range up to $50 an acre. 





| 0 Special railway rates for home 


And this offer applies to 


<lverage crops ex- 


Lands Under Irrigation 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 1 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
915 First St. E., Calgary, Alberta { 


I would be interested in learning more 

about: 

(C0 Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta, 

(J Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewem and Manitoba. 


seekers. 

( Business and industrial opportuni- 
ties in Westerm Canada. 

0 Town lots in growing Western towns, 


My Name 
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“SUBSTITUTES FOR LABOR” 


Director Lipman of the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station says: ‘Fertilizers are, in a sense, sub- 
Liberal fertilization will increase the 
It takes, for example, practi- 


stitutes -for labor. 
average yield per acre.” 


cally no more labor to produce 204 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre (the ten-year average yield for Maine, where 
fertilizers are used extensively) than to produce 98 bush- 
els to the acre, the ten-year average for the United States. 








BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 


THE WORLD’S BEST BY EVERY TEST 








With the increased demand for foodstuffs the need of 
good fertilizers is more urgent than ever. 
tilizers have had a record of big crops behind them for 
They can do for you what they 
Write for prices. 


Our free Agricultural Service Bureau is always ready 


over half a century. 
have done for others. 


to aid you. 


Send for our Crop Books, naming the cropsin 
which you are most interested. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 
92 STATE ST., BOSTON, or 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 


Bradley’s Fer- 

















POWERFUL AIR GU 


AND 500 BUCK SHOT 
Big 81-inch lever-action rifle, fine walnut stock, free for 
selling 25 beautiful Pictures or 26 pkgs. Post Cards at 10¢. 


Order your chcice. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 5G1 CHICAGO 








Booklet free. Highest 

? A T E N T 3 references. Best results. 

Promptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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her place in the home department will 
be filled by the aid of specialists from 
the college until another agent is se- 
cured. This department is of great 
value to many of the housewives and 
their families, 

The Tioga county agricultural so- 
ciety af New York held its annual 
meeting recently and elected olflicers 
for the ensuing year as follows: Pres- 
ident, Dr George M. Decker of Owego; 
vice-presidents, Fred Miller of Welton- 
ville, George W. Brown and Charles 
A. Partridge of Berkshire, L. C. Burt 
of Catatonk, Charles F. Giles of Apa- 
lachin, William Decker and 
Brick of Newark Valley, William Tay- 
lor of Nichols, Frank Beaker and Earl 
Tucker of Smithboro; directors, lred 
\. Blewer of Weltonville, Ray Colby 
of Owego; secretary, S. M. Lounsberry 
of Owego; treasurer, John T. Gorman 
of Owego. 

Daniel Dean of Tioga county, N Y, 
is the potato king. He finished har- 
vesting his immense crop of 7712 bush- 
els on November % This was raised 
on 31 acres. The part of the field that 
was first planted yielded best, over 500 
bushels per acre. The later plantings 
were injured by drouth. Searcity of 
labor confronted him and he wondered 
how to get them dug, but he stuck, to 
it and raised them, A group of Tioga 
county school boys helped him out in 
harvesting, their services being se- 
cured through the co-operation of the 
farm bureau committeeman of Tioga 
county, F. A, Bell. 


Ontario Co—Roads mostly in good 
condition, Some farmers are drawing 
manure and getting ready for spring. 
tielp will be more plentiful in the 
coming year. Lutter and eggs have 
dropped somewhat in price and other 
thi ubout the same, 
Schuyler Co—Roads are in very 


rough condition, The sap has started 


in the muple trees, Everything in the 
line of live stork and tools is selling 
well. Potatoes are bringing 31 p bu, 
beans have dropped Om in price; live 
veals 17c p lb, hogs loc p lb, lambs 
loc p lb, butter 4c p lb, eggs toc p 
uoZ, 

Chautauqua Co—Farmers are busy 
cutting wood and logs, hauling out 
manure, and doing other work. Dur- 


ing the milk strike the dairymen of 
community were loyal to dhe 


league, The tirst 10 days the milk was 
made up ut home, then the Roos 
cheese factory was opened and cared 
for most of the milk. Many new mem- 
bers have joined the league. The bor- 


den condensed milk plant at Sinclair- 


ville has a patronage of about 3oV 
dairymen and the Sinclairville branch 


of the Dairymeén’e league has a mem- 
bership of over 250, and is gaining 
lew members every day. Duairy cows 


bringing from SIM to S150, butter 
" soc p doz, hay S25 p ton, 
pu toes SLL p bu, apples $1 p bu. 





Montgomery Co—Large quantities 
of hay being hauled to market, and 
price is SIS to S20 p ton. Cows sell at 
auction for S75 to $125 each. Butter 
and eggs have dropped off in price as 
have meats. Plenty of room on farms 
for soldiers, Many farms are waiting 
for tenants or can be bought at nomi- 
nal prices, Grass seeds are high in 
price this season, also hay and mill 
eeds. Farmers are willing to pay good 

» for etlicient help, but much land 

ll lie fallow if heip is not found 
OT). 

Oncida Co—Farmers have been 
working With their supply of firewood, 





‘ onsiderable ground limestone wall be 
ised n the farms, Quite a number 
of Potsh families have purchased 
rms all equipped with stock, tools, 
ete, during the past year. Many farm 
ve changed hands. There have been 
nore auction sales of farm stock, tools, 
rives have been high at such les, 
lotato market has been dull for the 
paist two months, selling at $1.25 p bu 
for a few sales Choice milch cows 
ll at S70 to $140. Eggs are The p 
o%, hogs Je p bb, loose hay in barns 
, 


1: 

Ghautauqua Co—We have had a 
mild winter, with not much sleighing. 
ges are 5Uc p doz, hay $20 p ton in 


to S16 p ton. 








barn, potatoes $1 p bu, carrots §$1, 
beets &1, Wood is selling at 85.50 p 
cord. 

Schenectady Co—Weather not good 
for winter wheat. Butter is Ge p Ib, 
eggs “ic p doz, dressed hogs Zle p Ib, 
ind pigs 1S to 22e Fowls are 24e p Ib, 
hay is S23 to $25 p ton, and oats straw 
SS _p ton. Milk is bringi 85.95 p 100 
I it depot. Farmers are busy dra vy- 
ng and sawing wood, 

Orange Co—Plowing done. Maple 
trees tapped. I ners are now sell- 

i the butter the made during the 
Jain milk strike. Kegs are selling for 
toc p doz There a great demand 
for farm help, and farmers are look- 
ing forward to the soldiers returning 


oon 


AVyoming Co—A good road meet- 


ing was recently held at the county 
seat. There has been quite a number 
of farms sold in this section this win- 
ter. Farmers have sold their timber 


in. their woodlots to some lumber 
company or manufacturer, Wages are 
high for hired help. 


MARYLAND 


Prosperity in Crops 

E. 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

Maryland’s average yield of corn an 
acre for 1918 was four bushels less 
than the average yields of 1917 and 
1916. There were 6S6,000 acres in 
corn in 1918S, which produced 24,010,- 
(4) bushels. The farm value of all 
corn in the state, based on the De- 
cember market value of $1.05, was 
$52,414,000, Maryland last year 
planted 5000 acres more in buckwheat 
than in 1917. The total was 14,000 
acres. The average yield per acre was 
240 -bushels. At an -average price of 
$1.65 for December, this would 
amount to $462,000, 

The government will buy 45% of the 
Maryland tomato pack. The pickers 
will be paid the cost of holding the 
tomatoes in storage after being com- 
mandeered. While $1.85 has been pro- 
visionally agreed upon, it is not the final 
figure, and the _ price will be an- 
nounced when the federal trade com- 
mission finishes the investigation into 
the: cost of packing tomatoes in the 
four states, 

Washington Co—Wheat is looking 
fine. Prospects for fruit not so good, 
the weather having been warm, Prices 
high for all stock. Farm 
begun. Cows are selling 


are still 
sules have 
very thigh. 

Busy Piowing—Plowing occupies 
many farmers as the weather is open 
and mild. Ice thouses are only partly 
filled and the outlook is not optimistic. 
Many Maryland farms are for sale. 
The reason is the scarcity and high 
vost of labor. The old Nesbitt farm of 
1uS acres near Texas, Baltimore coun- 
ty, has been solid for $18,000, This 
farm has been in the Nesbitt family 
for many generations, and was sold 
dy Mrs Cassandra L. Arnold of New 
York, a great granddaughter of Judge 
Adexander Nesbitt. Originally, this 
place consisted of many thousands of 
acres, and its stone mansion has held 
many gatherings of notabless McCor- 
mick potatoes are S2 p bu, butter 7Ve, 
eggs Toc p doz.—I|E. O. J. 

iteld Tractor School—tThe three-day 
tractor school for Howard Co, Md, was 
held in the courthouse ai Elliott City 
recently. It was an unusual success, 


being highly praised by all who at- 
tended, EF. A. Wirto, specialist in farm 
machinery, led discussions and con- 


ducted denronstrations. U:fortunately 
there were some farmers who under- 
tood that the school was only for the 
tractor owners. There was something 
for everyone to learn, whother he pos- 
sessed farm machinery, a gasoline en- 
gine or a tractor. The ground being 
hard frozen the anticipated field day 
was abandoned until summer.—[Mary- 
lander. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


° ° 
Pennsylvania Farm Jottings 
OLIVER D, SCTIOCK 

The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania state grange selected 
Pittsburg as the place for holding this 
year’s annual meeting, which is 
scheduled for December {-11. This 
will be the first meeting of the state 
grange at this extreme western part 
of the state. It is expected that fully 
YM) farmers will atterd the conclave, 
and the Pittsburg commercial club 
will contribute towerd taking their 
stay in the smoky city an enjoyable 
occasion, 

The Lancaster county farm bureau 
has inaugurated a spirited campaign 
among milk producers to form cow 
testing associations as a means of de- 
termining cost of production and of 
eiiminating poor quality cows. Under 
the proposed plan all herds will be 
graded. These associations usually 
reveal a surprisingly large number of 
unprofitable cows-that are to be found 
in the average herd. 
es at auction of so-called army 
horses are of frequent occurrence ‘n 
eastern Pennsylvania counties, and the 
animals, if of a desirable age and 
condition, command good value. 
Thousands of horses that were held 
here in reserve for the army are now 
being sold by the government authori- 
ties to horse dealers. 

The fruit evaporating 
southern Pennsylvania 


Ss: 


plants of 
experienced 


another prosperous year in 1918, 
owing to the extraordinary demand 
for choice dried apples and peaches, 
at the best prices ever realized. War 


department purchases absorbed near- 
ly ll of the thigh-grade fruit of all 
kinds, and the regular dealers and 
stores could not obtain certain brands 
ut any price. 

Gov Sproul’s open and frank state- 
ents favoring the construction of the 
highest type of improved public high- 
ways during his administration and 
the appointment of a new commis- 
sioner of highways to superintend the 
promised improvements are _ facts 
which received hearty commendatiors 
from grangers and taxpayers gen- 
erally. 


) 





Butler Co—Many public sales in this 
section. Horses are rising in value, 
also fresh cows. Grain, hay and straw 
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are high in price. Roads are not in 
good condition, being either deep with 
mud or frozen up rough. Butter 60 to 
G7e p lb, eggs 60 to bic p doz. Many 
coal mines have closed their works ©6n 


accound of scarcity of labor. Wages 
are still high. 
Greene Co—Much plowing being 


done. Stock is wintering well. Plenty of 
rough feed as sheep haven’t used much 
of this. Hay is selling for $26 p ton, 
corn $2 p bu, oats Ye, horses $4) to 
$150, cows S70 to $125, sheep $6 to $9. 
Hogs and young cattle selling well. 
Eggs are 4Xc p doz, butter 50c p Ib, 
live chickens 22c. 

Jefferson Co—Considerable plowing 
being done. Farmers are getting in- 
terested in raising pure-bred stock and 
more attention is paid to stock than 
ever before. Wheat is selling at $2.10 
p bu, oats Nc, potatoes $1.25, beef 16c 
p bb, pork 2Vec, butter 55c, eggs 50Vc 
p doz. 

Adams Co—Roads hhave been put in 
shape. Spraying, pruning, getting out 
wood, and ail kinds of farm work are 
well under way. No damage has been 
dene to the bare wheat fields. 

Snyder Co—Farmers are busy 
plowing, hauling manure and lime. 
Fat cattle and hogs in good demand 
and higher in price. Farmers are 
buying phosphate for spring delivery 
at an advance of $1.50 p ton over last 
fall. Wheat is $2.15 p bu, oats 60e, 
rye $1.50, corn 41.40, clover and seed 
$30, bran $3 p 100 lbs, middlings $3.25 
p 100 lbs, hogs 2lc p lb, butter 50c 
p lb, eggs We doz. Farm labor is 25¢ 
p hour and board. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Record Price for Orchard 


ww @ BR 

The high price per acre mark in 
deals for eastern Panhandle apple or- 
chards was set in the deal by which 
D. Gold Miller purchased from his 
brother, L. P. Miller, the 4S-acre tract 
known as Carter Place, near Ger- 
rardstown, for $22,000. The price per 
acre is slightly above $458. The tract 
is planted with seven-year-old sum- 
mer and early fall apple trees. 

County farm bureaus over the state 
have been awarding contracts for seed 
purchased for their members. A nota- 
ble feature this year was the differ- 
ence between the grades submitted by 
exhibitors and those submitted in past 
years. Awards this year were mad 
absolutely on quality of the seed, the 
price not being taken into considera- 
tion. Work of testing seed for the 
coming crops is going on in many 
parts of the state, and results have 
been good on account of farmers tak- 
ing precautions this year to have their 
seed of a higher class, 

Many of the members of the girls’ 
clubs who have been active since these 
clubs were first established in this 
State are now receiving appointments 
as county and district demonstration 
agents. The girls’ club work has de- 
veloped experts in this line, and the 
state is profiting thereby by relieving 
to some extent the great scarcity of 
home demonstration agents. 

The farm tractor will come into its 
own in this state this year. Manu- 
facturers have laid plans for an in- 
tensive campaign, and there will be 
demonstrations in every county in the 
state. Manufacturers have established 
agencies in all parts of the state, and 
the interest dn tractors is so great 
that the demand for demonstrations 
is state-wide. 





Hampshire Co—Everything in good 
condition except roads which need at- 
tention. Wheat is $2.20 p bu, rye $2, 
buckwheat $1.50, oats $1, hay $2Q p 
ton, straw S85 p ton, hogs 16%c p Ib, 
chickens 20ec p lb, eggs 55c p doz, but- 
ter 45c p Ib. 

Raleigh Co—Roads not in good con- 
dition. Farmers have begun to make 
plans for another crop. No stock 
changing hands. At present feed is 
holding out well. A majority of folks 
will have enough to last them through. 


DELAWARE 
Will Grow String Beans 


CHARLES HiOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

The roads are fine and farmers are 
busy hauling manure, chopping and 
hauling wood for summer use. Most 
all farm products thave taken a drop 
in price. Wheat is looking exception- 
ally well. Walter Lee recently sold 
*3 head of choice stock heifers and 
cows at public sale for $3500, which 
is thought to break all records in this 
section for grade cattle. R. R. Bur- 
chard is said to be the banner trapper 
in this section. He caught 56 musk- 
rats in one day. The hides sell for 
$1 to $2.50 each, while the meats 
bring 12 to 20 cents apiece. 

The Records company will can 
string beans again this year in addi- 
tion to canning tomatoes, corn ana 
peas and give work to over 400 hands. 
The price for the bean crop has not 
been fixed, but it is likely to be $109 





per ton. More than 60 farmers in 
the locality have agreed to put in 
large -acreages of the beans, being 





The Silo 


Beautiful 









Get the beauty and dura- 
bility of tile in the Lansing ; 
“ghip-lap”’ block. Ends over \. 
lap — extended shoulders top and ¥: 
bottom—less mortar exposed, bet. \* 
ter settling of silage—less chance 
for frost, better looking silo, blocks 
uniform in shade. Stronger walls 
Notched ends on blocks prevent 
mortar from slippin .Twistedsteel 
reinforcing. Steel hip roof—stee} 
chute—fire proof—adds beauty to 
the silo. rite for Catalog. 


J. M. Preston Company 
Dept. 322. ,Lansing Mich. 





































1-3 OFF Silos 


I will sell by mail, at a 
discount of 33 1-3%, my 
entire present stock of 
Five Hundred Silos. This 
make of Silo has been on 
the market for many years, 
and has given complete 
satisfaction in all parts of 
the country. All are new 
and first class. Place your 
order within the next 
Thirty Days and save pre- 
cisely one-third. 


M. L. SMITH, 


Manufacturer's Agent, 
112 Flood Building, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 























HE 3 walls cf Craine patent- 
ed silos insure strength, 
permanency and perfect sil- 


age; keep warmth in and cold out. 
““Crainelox” patent vering 
does away with both r of iron 


hoops and provides best insurance 
against wind and weather. Old 
stave silos can be made into new, 
permanent, 3-wal! silos at one- 
half cost of a new silo. 

Send for Catalog, price 
and Agency offer 


Craine Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. ¥. 





s, ferms 









DiRIGO & STANDARD 
— 9 | oe ot — 
DirRecT From Factory 
> Uf have your order to build YOUR Silo NOW, 
in the off season; for delivery next surnmer. | |! save 





you even more money than ordinanly. 

I sell DIRECT. My profit, the only profit you 
pay. My guarantee guarantees. | make the DIRIGO 
and STANDARD Silos so good that in 8 years 
experience the first one has yet to be returned for 
any reason whatsoever. Write for prices and 
my interesting 96 page FREE booklet today 
A. H. Stevens, President, Stevens Tenk and 














Tower Co, Aubum, Maine 








If you want to 
get some real facts 
and figures about the 
strongest, most durable, most 
useful silo built, don’t fail to send 
for our new, big silo free book that 
tella about the 25 superior features of 
NAPPANEE SILOS 
Guaran’ con- 
gontens ead ocqnersice 8 jes an 
. or emse 
way, Acie c,atany, forge 
t e . 
brings our big silo book free. 


Nappanee Lumber & Mfg Co. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








An unobstructed 10us or" 
ing. Doors absolute! tight i 
will not swell. Permanent see 
ladder attached ta front ae 
thing first class and prices T8 
Prices on application 


GRIFFIN LUMBER co. 
Box 3. Hudson Falls, N. ¥ 
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nvinced they will pay better than 
consi 

ynatoes or Cor n. : 

" ; growers are pecoming In- 


Tomato 


the price of the next 


ted about 

a we erowers Say they will not 
crop. a contract with the canners 
grow than S30 per ton, which was 
— a ce paid last veal The canners 
poe ‘at this time they do not know 
say + to do, as last year the govern- 
waa eot the greater part of their 
— sat this year they do not know 
a + ou ntity to contract for. 

OHIO 

Pickaway Co—Wheat looks more 
omising than for many years, has 
ats rrowth and even over the fields. 
Hay is selling for $20 p ton, and is 
being baled and mov ed out. More than 
the il number of sales are billed 


spring. Butter is "We p Ib, 
doz, poultry 22c p Ib. 


for this 
rk Co—Wheat looking fine the 


cc p 
I 


eges 


Cla . , 
freezing weather doing no damage. 
Grass fields looking good. Many farms 
conga wing hands and bringing good 
prices, some of them selling for $250 
: cre. Farmers are planning and get- 
oan ready for spring. Wheat is $2.12 
p bu. corn S140, oats T0c, hay $10 to 
$15 p tor 

TENT mt 
NEW JERSEY 

Monmouth Co—Farmers are busy 

wing wood, hog killing, hauling rye 








lizer. “Work is S22 p head, 
p lb, veal 20c, rye $15 p 
ton. Plenty of work on farms, 
et m elp available. Most of the 
ers selling their herds. 


ant 


poultry it} 


net 
dairy 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


Where the Tobacco Rests 
It is now possile to present the 
f es showing leaf tobacco 
manufacturers and dealers at 


nt dates, the latest Jan 1. In 
table of official figures ap- 


») cigar types of leaf tobacco 
it will be noted that while Pa has 
10,000,000 Ibs less than last Oct, held 
15,000,000 Ibs greater than 





StOcKS 
one year ago; O and Wis both show 
increase. Stocks in the Ct valley, 
however, are only a little larger than 
a year ago, and are nearly 2,000,000 
lbs smaller than last Oct. 

In this connection it should be noted 


that imported tobacco, including cigar 
es i such as is used in cigarets, 
S(44L000 Ibs greater than a yeur 


LEAF TOBACCO STOCKS 
d tenths of million pounds.] 





Jan 1 Jan l Oct 1 

"I 8 18 
NE broad leaf ....21.1 21.45 23.0 
NE H la seed 2 aU. 26.6 
NEs rown 7 o.7 4.5 
DO cnboecnvdee quan aed 2. 2.0 
Pa . i. S51 
Se veanc hunches wane Pao aed 6.7 
Wis W>.7 WOT 
G NG Pla eecssecs che 6.7 
Porto i sieht a ee i> TG 
All ¢ domestic wu Rs) RS 


Tobacco Buying Moves Slowly 


While little change can be noted in 
the way of increased sales in produc- 
ing sections of cigar leaf tobac o, 


growers in some instances are some- 
what encouraged. This is due chiefly 
to the further development of the co- 
Operative idea of collective bargain- 
ing with buyers. Increased interest is 
manifested in the formation of local 
ations of tobacco growers, in 
Pa, O, N E and Wis. In many instances 
d tobacco is to be closely held 
for the time being under the guidance 





of the local organizations. All of 
this means comparatively little busi- 


Ness at the opening of Feb. Relative- 
iy more sales are being made of 
shade-grown leaf, particularly the bet- 
ter grades. 
Tobacco Notes 
Tobac co in some form, according to 





Washington reports, was used by 95% 
of the American expeditionary forces; 
made a part of daily ration. Since the 
Signing of the armistice smoking in 
the army has increased measurably, 
the average monthly purchases by the 
Subsistence division amounting to 425 


= 

Buying Government Nitrates—The 
final date for filing applications for ni- 
trate of soda with county agents and 
lox i hitrate committees has been fixed 


at hext Saturday, Feb 15. This act 
has ly taken by the dept of agri 
and is an extension of time from the 
orig | date named. Farmers who 
— to thus buy nitrate of soda 
Shoula communicate immediately with 


tl I ountv 
trate co 
a ty 


¥Y agent or with local ni- 
nmittee appointed to assist the 


igent 





ey \cocunts—The farmer should 


h low What his income is and just how 
@ is 


disposing of it. 
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REE to nine bushels more per acre—that is what farmers in different 
states have obtained by drilling their seed. Get your share of this addi- 
tional crop by using a Van Brunt Fertilizer Disc Drill—the drill that pul- 
verizes the soil, makes the seed furrow, plants and covers the seed and 
fertilizer, all in one operation. 


JOHN &:DEERE 
VAN BRUNT FERTILIZER 
DISC DRILLS ARE DIFFERENT 


Better—Because They Have These Features 


Tilting Lever enables operator to 
set the disc boots to cover seed prop- 
erly whether big or little team is used, 
up hill or down. It regulates depth 
of planting with relation to depth of 
furrows made by <liscs. 

Adjustable Feed Gates—Patented— 
guarantee an even flow of seed, any 
kind, from alfalfato beans. Fertilizer 
also handled just as positively. 

Full-floating axle—drill is carried on 
wheel hubs—no weight on axle, wheels 
travel without pitch or gather—the 
lightest draft drill. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL. 






GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Each ground wheel drives half the 
drill—load equally divided—makes 
drill steady running. 


No ratchets, pawls or springs re- 
quired to drive the machine. Drill is 
automatically thrown in and out of 
gear by lowering and raising the 
discs, 


Van Brunt Drills are made in all 
standard sizes and styles. There is 
sure to be a Van Brunt Drill or other 
John Deere implement that will do 
your work the best way. 










MOLIRE: 
THE TRADE MARK OF 
MADE f 0OuS BY COCO NPL IMENTS 














Let us send you FREE our big 156-page book, 
“Better Farm 
Them.” Full of valuable farming information. A 
book to which yor will often refer. 
lars. 
Deere machines listed below. 
Binders—Grain and Corn 
Buggies 
Corn and Cotton Pianter 
Corn Shellers 
Cultivators: 





To get this 


in 


PACKAGE DF-21, 


Get This Big 
Farming Book Free 


Implements and How to Uss« 


Worth dol 
Tells all shout the complete line of Joh: 





Hay Loaders 
Hay Pressc¢ 
Hay F ; 
Hay Stackers 
Listers 


Alfalfa Manure Spreader 
Walking Mowers 
Riding Plows: 
Two-Row Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk Cutters 
Wagons 


Farm Engines 
Farm Tractors 


Drag 
Spring Tooth 


valuable book, state the implements 


which you are interested and ASK FOR 








JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 
















would win the war.’’ 


anarchy. 
best growth. 
regulated instantly. 








Grow More Grain 


Last year you produced more grain because ‘Food 
This year, Uncle Sam is 
asking for even greater grain production to help him 
establish a just peace and save the world from 
Use a Crown Drill; put every grain where it will make the 
The Crown force feed insures accurate seeding—can be 
Powerful springs hold the discs to their work— 
prevent skips on hard spots. 
corn and kidney beans as well as small grains—no 
cracked kernels. 
handle dry or damp goods—instantly regulated. 
Drills are made in all sizes, both hoe and disc. 





Crown Wheelbarrow Seeders make high-priced 
go farther. 
Traction Sprayers. 








You can sow dent 


The Crown fertilizer feed will 


Write at once for 1919 Catalog 


clover: seed 
We also make Lime and Fertilizer Sowers and 











iiHCiin Worild’s Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 











i= a. 

*“*Reo”’ Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’: Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
orrepairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proot. 


rrr Free Roofing Book 
3 we Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you at a big saving. 
Ask for Book No. 26 


FREE 












LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
212-262 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


|| Samples & 
\|Roofing Book | 





5 Serene MFG. CO., 5 Wayne St., PHELPS, N. Y. 








Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 


fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never opens furrow 
The 


used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. 


Potato 





Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
, drops seed any distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au 


- : 2 tomatic. lore accurate, dependable and quicker than 
same as used by many of the biggest_con- hand planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 
cerns. Over 700,000 seld. We send an Oliver sight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few 


for Free Trial. Not one cent down. 


per month until the $57 is paid. 
freatest typewriter 
gain in the world. 


the Farm.” 





Chicago, Hil. 


If you 
want to keep it. pay us at the rat6 of $3 
This is the 
bar- 


Write today for our new 
book, ‘“‘The Typewriter on 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3932 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
(11.07) 


repairs, Sizes for | or 2 rows. 


certain labor and season 


Protects you against un- 


Investigate NOW, 
Write for Catalog 73 








Planter 




















WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box 10 Easton, Pa, 


CATALOG «FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog. 136 pages, 5x8 inches, contajning 
detailed descriptions of upward of 500 practi- 
cal, modern books, covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will be mailed on application, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Kew York; N. Y. 
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The Latest Markets 


nun 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATES! W IIOLESALI PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES _WiTH COMPARISONS 


t Wheat. at 
Spot ini 1918 » 1919 “1018 1919 1918" 


United States food administration ‘fair prices’ 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 enews i, No l hard white No 2 wheat, 
c lower; No je under No 1 The gove 
has not fixed the price of any other grain 


great mass of expressed opin- 
ion on what government should do 
with its wheat guarantee here is what 
broomhall, the British crop expert, 
Suys;: a 

English ollicials now grudgingly 
dmit that the loss on their sale of 
cheap bread amounts to 0 million 
pound sterling (S8300,000,000 )annually. 


In the 


An end must be made of bur icratic 
ontrol completely and quickly. Wheat 
today is in superabundant ipply As 
It} supply, U S principal producer, 
ineasy a to it fate; publicists be- 
inning to raise a cry of warning. They 
ir What the result will be when thi 
tly and vast bulk of wheat rea 
rket and has to be sold next seuson 
npetin with cheap wheat of Ar- 
ia, Canada and = per- 
ps India Phe four growel } { 
med may be able to feed all import- 
e countries, leaving U S next seuson 
vithout a customer. As we have een 
in America a dilemma is a matter of 
irther concern Why not drop wheat 
without further delay to its true inter- 
national value Judged by present 
Australia and Argentina, two 
countries which alone could feed the 
for 12 months, this ibout 40 
llings per quarter (31.20 p bu). 


price in 


Grain Authorities Disagree 


Tiere al Oo 1s editorial quint on this 
ibject by New York Journal ot Com- 
meree: “Federal government having 


een bound to pay an extravagant 
price by making it the lawful market 
imit for the producers, and a crop of 
winter wheat having been seeded on 
the strength of that bargain, it ought 
not to be carried over to ‘I! spring 
crop to tempt owin of that wl h 
would not be needed, There i hee of 
thelr own future interes tr thie eh 
1uce¢ ! XC ive ! It) l will 
put t future rket ill 
th re fo. 
t nN ( ‘ I 
l t t 1 it l 
evond 1) 
‘ titi W i¢ 
t m Or ine rE 
le 1 l ! 
? le Ji 
pol ol 
ow { 
[45 
J l 
rir oO 
’ ‘ i 
‘ Oo 
1 
lL) is b ’ I 
) ore el P 
\ inter wl t ‘ 1 
on ha hes fae 
‘ 4 but Feb and Mat 
i ring d ter to the young 
t. The enlarged wheat reage 
the expense o . 8 
erve \ t hint to farmers in north- 
‘ tes everywhere to put in av tair 
re of this splendid_crop. Last year 
rprisingly large Amount of wheat 
produced in N Y and Pa. \s to 
hat may be actual world values next 
l is a mere guess; some authoriti« 
n intauining the worries not well sub- 
ntiated over what the southern 
phere may do 
Corn continued quite unsettled 
est and east, prices remaining 
omewhere around the low level re- 
cently established. In fact corn for 
May delivery at Chicago sold as low 
$1.12 p bu. The market lacked 
real support At New York, No 2 
mixed corn $1.45, oats dull with stand 
rd grades Ha 60l,c, rye 1L358@ 1.57, 
barley Sl2@tny : ; 
The market for : feeds \ s dull, 
though flour an icturer howed 
no disposition to re ice their askin 
prices Bran S454 p ton in car 
ot pot cash and fheult to buy, 
middling o2, oat feed 28, rye mid- 
ings a1 4 2, cottor d meal 63, lin- 
eed meal 61, coarse corn meal 7.59 
o p bblg yellow und white corn flour 
S@s.0, clover seed at Toledo, the 
eading market was quiet at the high 
evel of 25.4104 24 p bu, timothy more 


ctive lat 4.50 
Take the Loss 
onal hearing on the 


Treasury to 
At the congress 


hill providing for the wheat euaran- 
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Does all the Seed-Bed Work 


In the important work of preparing the seed- 
bed, the Cleveland Tractor does more than 
merely plow. — 

Any tractor will plow. 

But the Cleveland because of its track-laying 
construction travels on top of the soft plowed 
ground with harrow, seeder or other imple- 
ments. 

It does its work rapidly and economically 
under conditions most difficult for the ordinary 
machine. 

The Cleveland, with its tremendous traction 
surface, =e on top of the ground like the great 
battle tanks—without wal- 


Se lowing, sinking in or pack- 


nt wes ing down the soil. 
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The Cleveland uses its power to pull the im- 
plement—not to pull itself out of the ground. 
That is one reason why it operates on so little fuel. 


The Cleveland will pull a roller over your 
young wheat without injuring the crop. 





It does the hauling, the manure spreading, the 
ensilage cutting, the stationary engine work and 
the hundred and one other things that every 


farmer expects a tractor to do. 


And it does the work better, as well as 
faster than before. 

Orders for spring delivery should be placed 
now. Write for booklet and 


name of nearest Cleveland 
dealer. 
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The Cheapest Way To S amir ary 
OIL ERTILITY 
Pull Stumps AKD 
PERMANENT AGRICUL! 
No horses needed with a Kirstin Puller=no extra help required. 
One man alone pulls biggest stumps in 4 to 10 minutes. __ “ ry or 
wonderful Kirsten One-Man Puller pulls little, ¢* these s\ I 
tough or green stumps as low asSceach; ¢ pay wore tm ‘actic 
also brush, hedges and trees. Cuts land a te Sur aeentek aecoianien 
’~ clearing cost way down. Costs , sj ee ee 
less. to, boyatee to operate. a SOILS 
' Veighs less—has great- ‘ By C. W. Burkett. The most 
er strength — SN AS Get Our Big popular work of the kind ‘eves ? 
re a ” 
I>) FREE BOOK FARM MANURES 
of Kirstins Tells how to clear land quick- _By C. E. Thorne. A practical and 1 
Now in ly and economically. Guides you at i aa oe J 
every point. Worth many dollars to gous ss tsi tetrascpe int siabaha aaah ; 
any farmer. Also get special proposition. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
e e By A. Vivian. A comprehensive treat 
irstin One-Man j methods of maintaining the fertility . 
Kirstin Stump Puller New FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
4 Works on wonderful leverage principle— Free By L. L. Van Slyke. This new | 
a gives one man giant’s power. ts six speeds timely presentation of facts, not on 
a and patented cable take-up save time, cable tical methods for using fertilizers ‘ 
=u ee and machine. All steel—three years’ guarantee ing, but placing special emphasis on t) asiInS 
a) against breakage. Pulls acre from one anchor. Underlying thelr Use, Cit. .....+++-00 
Quick shipments from Sold on 30 days’ free trial—no money in advance. O : lee 
Escanaba, Mich man style of HORSE POWER. Shipment from nearest “ FREE ON APPLICATION 
Atlanta, Ga. distributing point saves time and freight. Write for World's Largest The above is but a partial list of the 
Portland, Ore. FREE BOOK and Special Agent’s Proposition—TODAY. oe ' that, we publish on these subjects ye d 
> . catalo; mtaining a ist of the be 
Soo, Canada A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 669 Lad St., Escanaba, Mich. stump ers all brane hes of ‘fi arm ting and allied sul 
ran OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which 
ag od... spread, cover l fw ; all questions pertaining to books, is at » 
uote! 4D oy — a4, The GUARANTEE |i esis 
a > 1 work : “- ished at publishers’ prices. rite u 
bys, f lo asm oy rK ) a help you. 
SI READ ER ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
YORK, N. Y- 
The Guarantee Spreader is a whale of a 18 FOURTH AVENE, — 
spreader for work. Her reputation from coast 
to coast has never been equalled. Her special 
patented features are protected by our patents 
and are absolutely necessary for saving your = 
lime, ground limestone, commercial fertilizers, — ee ee 
to your letter when yoo write 


Thee: 


(oka aca laa 








pov 


way your field will look after *he Guarantee 
. gets through. 





etc. The Guarantee Spreader is a good, strong, 
durable spreader, well built throughout, and 
will apply your expensive fertilizers the money- 
saving way. You better drop us a line and let H 
us tell you the whole story. \) 


GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 


Mall Division, Dept. E. 55, Woodsboro, Maryland. Dinciedienien " oe = 




















Pin This American Agriculturist Advertisers 
| rireeryg it Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 
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interests in the 


influential grain 


tee sed granting authority 
shwest opposec - : 

northw eed aministration to build or 

to the Chairman Lever 


rarehouses. 
operate near on agriculture ex- 
of ae the belief that many people 
preset would be better to let the loss 
think * rough the treasury than 
come the consuming public. The 
throus" jmmittee on agriculture at 


house om reek announced its 
-chington last Week alle er 
at to this. Opinions dif- 
agree regarding methods the 


g 


pd greatly entually adopt in keeping 
govt mantee, and at the same time 
ei own the price of wheat prod- 
xeeP “\vembers of the Chicago board 
ede want the govt to take its 
of js off the cereal market and con- 
pag oe to the work of making good 
fine 919 wheat price guarantee to 
its vers. Flour manufacturers, west 
eat claim there is no probability 
amower prices for the finished prod- 
; t for a long time to come. 
v There is increasing vehemence on 
the part of those engaged in trade and 
manufacturing that there shall be a 
rapid lowering of cost in labor and 
cost in foodstuffs. The New York prod- 
uce exchange has just gone on record 
urging administration to remove all 
restraint on price fixing or control of 
foodstuffs beyond point of equitable ad- 
justment of existing obligations. Pres- 
ident of exchange admits conditions 
might be improved were it possible to 
ship freely to Europe. He believes 
that wages cannot be brought down as 
long as the cost of living remains so 


high. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


therwise stated, quotations in al! instances 
annals. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 


its 





— A way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
‘irance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
Rochester, N Y, reported excellent 
iry for apples on export account 


mere or less business of this char- 
market strong with sales of 
iiwin A 2'4 inches mostly around 
wi) p bbl. 
At New York, trade continues 
thy at top prices, market without 
ew feature. Northern Spy and Spit- 


enberg STUY p bbl, choice to fey 
\\inesap S@ 11, York Imperial 7.004 
050, Baldwin 6.50@8.50, Ben Davis 
ind Greening 6“ 8, 

Beans 


At New York, market dull and 
weak, with an utter lack of improve- 
ment over the situation as recently de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist; pea 
and medium beans $8.25@8.75 p 100 
lbs, marrow 10.50@ 11.50, red kidney 
12@12.50, yellow eye 8.75 @9.25, 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, general firmness pre- 

lod, veal calves 20@25c p 1b, with 

and heavy 15@19c, hothouse 
lambs $18@16 p carcass. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, trade limited to ap- 
ples, and these offered only sparingly. 
This quality is equally true up state; 
evap apples 17144 @18%4c p Ib, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries continued 
firm, $18@24 p bbl, Fla strawberries 
104@ T5e p qt. 

Hay 

At New York, offerings more than 
ample, market depressed, No 1 tim- 
othy 28431 p ton, No 2 do 25@28, Nol 
clover mixed 23@25, rye straw 13@14. 

Hops 

Pe Tnsects injurious to the hops in N Y 
is the title of a bulletin now being sent 
out by the experiment station at Itha- 
ca. Copies may be secured by writing 
there. The bulletin makes special 
reference to the hop grub and to the 
hop red bug. 

Foreign hops have not cut much of 
4 figure recently, imports for 11 months 
ay 14,000 Ibs compared with 592,000 
0S same period two years ago. The 
shut-down of brewing is responsible. 
at New York, market quiet, me- 
lum to choice 36@42c p lb, with Pa- 
cle grown 32@40e. Some contracts 
reported for 1919 hops on the Pacific 
cone A lig a2 , 
toast at 26@27 p lb to be delivered 
next fall. 

Onions 


*. New York, offerings continue 
and eet ample, market weak, state 
+ Western red and yellow $1.50@ 2.50 
P10 lbs, white onions 4@ 7. 


. Potatoes 
At New York, liberal arrivals from 
state and district points, also in- 
me, ae Offerings from the south, this 
ind wes, excessive supplies and a dull 
7a eak market. Maine potatoes $2 
7 P 100 Ibs, L T 2.50@2.85, N Y 
and Western 1.85@ 2.25, 


Vegetables 
v York, old winter vegetables 


du : ' 

sins he slow, new stuff from the 
> hi plentiful. Old beets $1.50@2.50 
195 I, Carrets $1.25@2.25, cabbage 
sr (1.75, Hubbard squash $1.50@ 


=), turnips $1 25@1 50 . ” . 
be ay DS DLco@1ov, new string 
“0s $305.50 p bskt, Fla cucumbers 








$2.75 @3.25 p doz, N Y celery $5@8 p 
case, green peas $5@S8 p bskt, spinach 
$4@8 p bbl, Fla tomatoes $2.50@5 p 
carrier, hothouse radishes $3@5 p 100 
beks. 
Poultry 

At New York no particular change 
in the market, fowls 20@32c p lb 
1 w, chickens 27@3Uc, fresh killed, 
dry-packed turkeys 454%. @44!2c p Ib 
d w, western chickens 51 @3+4c, fresh 
dry-packed Phila and LI 42@45c, 
capons 45@50c, old roosters 23@ 25c, 
ducks 36@ 40c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 lbs —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-— Sheen 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago ......$29.00 $13.90 $18.00 $16.55 $11.50 $13.40 
18.00 17 





New York ..- 18.00 14.00 00 17.25 11.00 12.50 
Buffalo ..sccecee 17.75 14.25 18.50 17.25 12.00 0. 
Pittsburg .... 17.50 13.70 18.25 17.00 12.59 14.00 





Kansas City .. 20.00 13.75 17.65 10.50 12.00 13.50 





At New York, steers opened in bet- 
ter position and firm to a shade high- 
er, bulls and cows more active at a 
general advance of 25c. Later steers 
active and 15@ 25c higher, bulls steady 
to strong, thin cows steady, others 
firm to a fraction higher. At the close 
steers again 25c higher, bulls and 
medium to fat cows active at an ad- 
vance of 15@25c, common bologna 
cows steady. Common to good steers 
sold at $10@17.50 p 100 lbs, no prime 
offered, oxen 8@15, bulls 74 12, cows 
5@ 11.50, choice heifers 12@ 15. Calves 
opened active and 1 higher on all sorts 
andgrades andadvanced another 1 later 
in the week on all except yearlings, 
which ruled firm. At the close mar- 
ket again Wc@1 higher. Common to 
prime veals sold at 15@20 p 100 Ibs, 
culls 12@ 14.50, fed calves 94 11, barn- 
yard calves T@S8.50, yearlings 5.50@ 7, 

Sheep opened active and unevenly 
higher. lambs strong at an advance of 
25e. Later in the week offerings were 
light, and with an improved condi- 
tion in the dressed market prices 
again advanced 25c on everything. 
The market closed steady. Common 
the prime sheep sold at $7@11 p 100 
lbs, culls 5@6. common to fairly 
prime lambs 15.50@17.75, culls 12@ 14, 
tcp for N Y lambs 17.75. 

Hogs were unchanged during the 
week and closed steady. Medium to 
fairly heavy N Y and Pa hogs sold at 
$1S p 100 lbs, pigs and light weights 
1G6@17. roughs 15.50, 


The Horse Market 


The first series of sales of surplus 
horses by the war dept at various 
remount depots has ended and prices 
obtained were far below original cost. 
At Camp Upton, Yaphank, L I, 550 
horses averaged $78.57 in this sale, 158 
cavalry horses averaged 52.01, 100 ar- 
tillery horses 106.13. 250 draft. mules 
84.40, and 62 pack mules 69.76. At 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 250 cavalry 
horses sold at an average of 61.83, 
110 artillery horses at 110.59, 249 draft 
mules at 75.44. These prices do not 
represent much more than half the 
original cost. ‘There was practically 
nothing doing in the local markets. 


Government and Hog Prices 


Somewhat mystifying is the attitude 
taken in administration circles over 
the matter of stimulating pork pro- 
duction. For months the cry at 
Washington has beer “more fats”; this 
both before and since the signing of 
the armistice in order to feed hungry 
Europe. The price of hogs has been 
“stabilized” all winter, now on the 
basis of $17.50 p 100 Ibs at Chicago, 
covering at least the month of Feb. 
But the latest estimates of farm ani- 
mals showing substantial increase in 
numbers past year seem to have in- 
duced administration circles to put on 
the brakes. Here is the line of argu- 
ment, briefly expressed, as noted in a 
recent bulletin of the bureau of crop 
estimates: 

Department of agri in summarizing 
hog situation reports number in Jan 
75% millions, one year ago 71, and in 
1914 just before the war 59 millions. 
Exports of pork 20 years ago were 
1678 million Ibs, declined in 1910 to 
707 millions and last year back to 
1692 millions; granted there is consid- 
erable reduction in the number of 
swine in Europe. But in estimating 
probable demand there for American 

ork note, 1, large stocks now in U §; 
2, rapidity with which numbers of 
swine can be increased in Europe. Re- 
markable development of hog business 
in the cotton states as well as else- 
where past five years direct results of 
efforts of government agents. Last 
year in 2455 counties agricultural 
agents worked to securé increase of 
hog population to meet war demand. 
“Now it will be the duty of these 
same agents to see that attention is 
turned to the possibility of loss un- 
less future market possibilities are 
taken into account.” 


Mild Winters—That of 1889-90 was 
the warmest ever recorded, according 
to a correspondent of the New York 
Times; December, January and Feb- 
ruary each had an average tempera- 
ture above 40 degrees. The mild win- 
ter of 1!15-t followed the severe one 
of the preceding year. 
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HICH Price Would You Rather Pay? 


We make the absolute and unqualified statement that 
our prices are from 15% to 50% lower than prices quoted 
elsewhere on same high grade materials of equal quality. 


We don’t say “maybe” or “perhaps” or “but” or “if’— we say our prices are 
and we stand ready to prove it. Our proof is our CATALOG and Price-List — 
and we want to send both of them to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. When you 
get them we want you to compare what we offer with what others offer — and 
that comparison will prove to you absolutely that you will lose money if you 
don’t buy from us. You owe it to your pocketbook to make this comparison. 


We Sell Only A-1 Prime Material and Lumber 


We don’t deal in seconds or wreckage. That isn’t the reason our prices are low. 
The reasons for our low prices are: First, we sell at wholesale prices to every- 
body. Second, we are located ig the heart of the lumber district and make 
tremendous savings in shipping costs. Third, we buy lumber in such large 
quantities that we get rates way below those paid in the open market, 


Do You Need LUMBER, LATH, SHINGLES, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, INTERIOR FINISH, FRAMES, CLAP- 
BOARDS, PAINT, WALL-BOARD OR ROOFING? 
On these items especially we are in a position to quote unusually low prices, and 
what is more, we can make immediate shipments. Don’t wait — building 


materials are in big demand, a shortage is bound to occur this Spring, and while 
we have tremendous stocks on hand, we urge you to order early. 


Merely sign your name and address 

en or t og to the COUPON BELOW and mail 
it to us today. Even if you don't 

expect to buy right now, get our Catalog and Price List, for if you once do compare 


our prices you will never consider paying higher prices elsewher 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Thompson Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











“Price Regulators of Building Materials’’ 








~ <-CATALOG COUPON 
FROM THE HEART OF THEs i sciatic 
ENN | : : 

LUMBER MART & RS} 5 Thompson Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
We are located NS: < | Send immediately, “Price Regulator 
Seon OURY’ N - A | Catalog" to 

reste: LS 
Lumber Yard LUMBE! KY UARA ' 
inthe World p MONEY REFURDE DN 6h ned 4rd keaneesseeeweseeewees 








ARGAINS, he MATERIAL IS NOT | 
Xe, \ AS REPRESENTED |) 
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RAY H BENNETT L! . 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YOR Gh Maaisss ces R. F.D. 














Cow Health is Dairy Wealth 


Safeguard the health of your herd by building stables that will be clean, sweet 
and sanitary. It is easily done if you build with Natco Hollow Tile. Germs can’t 
hide on the smooth glazed walls. A blanket of dead air in Natco walls keeps the 
stable warm in winter and cool in summer—prevents dampness and mildew. 


Natco on the Farm 


means healthier stock, cleaner and better milk—bigger profits and more dairy wealth. Nateo 
Hollow Tile has fire-proofed most of the great “skyscrapers” of our large cities, The same 
material will protect your stock, grain and 

tools from the fire peril and will lower in- 
surance charges. Natco buildings save 









painting and repairs. They cost less 
than other formsof masonry yet add 
greatly tothe value of your farm. 
Your building supply dealer will 
gladly show you samples and 
ractical building plans. He 
as, perhaps, just the plan 
for which you're looking, 
But write usdirect to- 
day for new illus- 
trated ‘‘Natco on 
the Farm” book 
—1919 Edition 
it’s free! 






















. OTT —a : 
National Fire Proofing Compaty 
1105 Fulton Bullding Pittsburg, Pa: 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution 


26 ° 
THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
nn. ¢ sae S| 44 52 
IB. oko aA DO 1% 
IOLbscceee OO 2 43 
ee 3 32 34 
IW1d.. 2.62 36 33 BE 
Butter 
At New York, market a bit steadier 
following the sharp downward tend- 
ency, creameries scoring higher than 
extra 5O@ The p Ib, firsts 464 oe dairy 
444 48c, packing stock 32@0c 
Cheese 
A series of declines carried prices to 
new low levels. Buyers refuse to take 
hold at the old tigures, and fresh 
makes were offered at New York as 
low as We, with no takers, 
At New YJ : market unseitled, 


fresh mak« euk, f old cheese firm. 
Held fats and twins 554.4 36!.c¢ p Ib, 
current muke ‘Wie Sle. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the supply was very 
liberal, and while demand ey Sur- 
plus was larger than usual Ra cut- 
th 1 co nues imong the local 
distributer nd considerable ill feel- 
n ‘ ‘ tr ‘ that chan ] 

n ’ t str Ite 

l i™ I 

\ nad If ‘ ! > 
| ad ing at lo 
| f he 1 for Feb ¢ milk 
in 1 e zone Sh.54 p 100 lbs, 
for 3.00 i ads d 4% 3.9 


Comfort and Swine Profits 


BY IRA D. MULLINAX 


i on American farms are re- 
ccivin better care nd treatment 
t n ever before The filthy 1d- 
hole of former time t ibout gone 
Out of fashion Cement wallow ed 
vith ( iter no ire provided on 
Numerous farms, for ho men |} e 
learned that the hog plunges into the 
willow, not be LuUs¢ < fond of 
filth, but bee se he i eeking cool- 
ne nd comfort \ reeder of Po- 
land Chinas |! i ob frame ed 
with sand and covered with boards to 
keep out the sun Water is thrown 
on the sand every day, and here his 
pure-bred porke keep cool ind 

through the hottest days. 

ilthy surrounding ure t menace to 

ith the family and the hog on the 

farm, and most wine breeders now 

try o keep their hogs in if n, nhi- 
tary irl ain 

Improved method of feeding have 
added no litt to comfort of the 
hos The id crue ring in the nose 
to prevent rooting is rapidly going out 
of hion, for it hes been discovered 
that ; not root hen ven 
proper iced rat Prof John 
M. Evvat the lo State Agricul- 
tur college Sone of his he 
turnit ip ( od with their nose 
Lie ided ome eat meal to their 
ratio ind they soon lost all interest 
in rootin Swink \isers everywhere 
are finding out about such things and 
treating their ho more kindly. 

A breeder who owt one of the 
most famous show herds of swine in 
the middle west o« to great pains 
to cook all the feed for herd. In 
the winter it is hauled out to them 
pipir iot Asked why he did this, 
he made this significant reply Did 
you ever notice how much better 
YOU feel after eating a bow! of hot 
soup on a cold wintry day”? llogs 
that are in misery from cold will not 
eat or drink enough to gain rapidly, 
so almost everywhere they ure getting 
better feed and ood, warm quarters 
in the winter. 

Sows at furrowin; ric re kept in 
warm, sanitary quarters and re 
sometimes given better attention than 
some farm women receive at child- 
birth. The young pigs are looked 
after almost us carefully as newly- 
born babies. Swine breeders have 
learned that it pays to give the pig a 
proper start in life. 

Pigs no longer are beaten, reckless- 


annoyed. When the 
and sleeping with- 


lv driven and 
hog is comfortable 


out a care+-and no other animal 
seems able to take so much comfort 
as a pig—then is when he is putting 


bone and muscle 
the hog is 
animal on 
even 


on fat and adding 
tp his frame. Altogether, 

iring as well as any other 
the farm, and in many 
better 

Interest in pure-bred live stock and 
the high prices of recent times have 
dpne much to stimulate thi: 
tion, but the United States 
ment of agriculture and the 
agricultural colleges have been doing 
their full share toward educating the 
farmer to the needs and comforts of 
his hogs. 

One who vis 


Causes 


condi- 
de part- 
state 


its numerous farms and 


hog ranches in the course of the year 
is authority for the statement that 
there are more comfortable hogs in 
the country than ever before And it 
hasn't all come about merely as a 
matter of cold, sordid business. Suc- 
eéssful breeders everywhere make 
this assertion: “You've got to love 


successful with 
something 


won't be 
breede rs say 


Pigs, or you 
them.” Many 


vis seers, fl PLACE 





Where our readers can find a oy ~ a morass for 
anything and everythi a ot 

, may wish to sell, buy, — or or exchange or 
or securing help or finding & 


Read by 625,000 coed Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
taluable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as- one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making @ sma!! adv as noticeable as @ large on: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 
SIX ry BREE DS cl ns, ducks, geese, turhe 
" s gs. Steck and eggs reasonab 
Li ArKe illustrat vd talog free for the asking. 
EPWIN A. SOUDE R. Telford, Pa 
ERED Mammoth Bronze tur s. Satisfaec 
ruuteed, Inclose stam 1. A. WHEELER, 
! Farm, B F D 2, Massena, N Y. 
90 EDS Description 6 





cu! free ides fancy d ‘ ! BI 
GEY'S POt ? rRY PET FARM,> Telford, Pa. 

PURE BRED M Bronze turkeys, the hardy 

1 DS ruaranteed, rE S t 
LA WHEELER t D 2, Massena, N Y. 
"TOULOUSE. G G ANDERS xtra lare from th Dest 

‘ 3 WEBSTER KUNEY, Semva 
Falls, N Y 

YOUNG TOUILMUSE GEESE $5.50 each. old $7.50 
t t $ 1" du > \ MORITZ, Rahway, 
N d. 





and eggs, mammoth Toulouse, 
KILPATRICK, Warren, O. 


COCKERELS. Cc. MM. 


DAY OLD GEESE 
Duy old chicks, , 





WHITH WYANDOTTE 






































WORL EY, B 2, Mercer, Pa, 

“0 MANY “ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
da icks and e6es by our advertisers, and the 
I s of sa by ur subscribers, that the pub- 

ef this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of d d chic! or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buver unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
f egg We shall ¢ tinue exercise the great- 
S care i allowing ultry and egg advertisers to 
this paper, but our respons ty must end with 

tha 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

SUDAN GRASS SI ED, nor 1 grown, free from 
Johnson gr ma us free postage, 
expre fr extra Whit sweet clover, scari- 
fled. Ox \ falta $S per bushel and Order 
early, t Quality atisfac- 
tory. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, La 

BERRY PLANTS from the Green mow Lead- 
ng Vv eties of raspberr I *kberries rwherries, 
curra Fs ar y grapes pry trees 

is rl ’ ol trees shrubs ane 
(ata dy. G £0 D AIKEN, Box 410, 
Vt 

PLACE YOUR ORDE . wit us now while our 
tock lasts f — reus Spring Wheat and 
J *s Chan n > r d quality guar- 
antee d GURDON ; Ww, Midd)! ea © 

(DANISH ‘ -ABR AG EB SEED, pedigreed strai: Cut 
4 ten successive years Get 
eircu ar imme di: at REED BROS, specialists, 
‘ > 

I ARMER G orig t Alu w Crown snip 

guarante $1.50 pound, SHe half pound, #5e 
‘ t pound i A. MO Tr, Pomfret Cen 
er, Ut. 

CALICO SEI D CORN, qualit the best, good 
yvielder early 1 iring ve Also @Soy beans, 
high yielding dine bh «. L. FREED, I. incaster, O. 

NORTHERN G ROWS SEED POTATOES. Tilus- 

tuy = diree rom ARTHUR 


\LDRIDGE, Fishers, NY 





POTATOES. Cobbt Mountain, Six-Weeks, others, 
P rs, N Y. 


CHARLES FORD, Fist 
SWINE 
TAMWORTHS Augu 


at mable prices 
EDGEWOOD 





st pigs weigh- 
Booking orders 


_ REG ISTERED 
4 FARM, West 


una 
“Mar h l 
Stephentown, N 





— ISTERED POL ~ CHINA SOWS. bred for 
I t piss either sex. Write 
Batavia, N Y. 


Al arré Se % 
SAMES vue UIRE, Ri ute | 





~ NERD of ne Yorkshire swine, bred 
gilts, fall pigs E sWEESE, Sidney, O. 





HORSES 


JACKS—Four m ammoth jacks that sire big mules. 
Five large jen ill exchange for good cattle, 
sheep or Berkshires, Ww rite quick, CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, O 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are muaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They @re right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





HIDES AND FURS 


WE SOLICIT LABGE AND SMALJ. country con- 
sicnments of beef. horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs Prompt and fair returns Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Va 





Furs and 
Taxidermy 
EARLE R. 


FURS DRESSED and made up to order 
fur coats remodeled. repaired and relined. 
a specialty We guarantee sati sfaction. 
SPENSLEY CO, Feura Bush, y 





w ren Twenty thousand muskrat and other fur 
skins at high prices. Write for information. F. C, 
DAVIS, Mi i Meboro. Mass 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED RUCKWHEAT HONEY—F O B my 
station, 60 pound can, $12.60; 10 pound pails, 2. 35. 
Delivered in second postal zone, 12 pounds . 253 
third zone. $3.40. RAY C. WILCOX, Route 4, 


Ithaca, N Y. 


American Agriculturist, February 15 
’ 


1919 


CATTLE MALE HELP BLP WANTED 

















FOR SALE—Gue Goldie’s ty 53845, WANTED—Reliabd! 
me ee eo ee awaler and rig to look after Ben, who have their own hone 
Golden Secret 4th. JNO W. 'yEIGHTNER. BD 6, culturist in their own and nearby fe smerican Agr 
Greensburg, Pa. and expenses paid. Do not write enlent” Salary 

give the whole of your time to the w re ean 

REGISITERED JERSEY BULL, 2 years old, cheap. writing, give the addresses of two ‘or thie” Wie 
JOHN TELLEYSH, Factoryville, or professional men for reference ‘Addres business 

7 a ORANGE JUDD COMPAN Y, New eed 
MISCELLANEOUS men = 
enone FARMERS— 16 » 

THE DR CLARK STRAINER will remove all clerks. — $1100-$18 ‘a eecomne railway mail 
Sediment from milk. No cloths or wire gauze used. 1919 ap iota Common ‘oanens work. auy 
Used and recommended by colleges and dairy com- List positions free. Write immediately ation — suffice ient, 
missioners. County agents wanted. C, F. KLINGER, INSTITUTE, Dept C 40, Rochester, 3 x PRANKLIN 
Groton, Ct. 2 

+ ahem Ee, 

LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. Only 25 AGENTS WANTED 


cents 


Bix 
Box 


roll aud six prints. Postal 
MUEN’S ART STUDIO, 





for six exposure 
40c, mailed prepaid. 


WANTED--A man to ge! ir 
P, Preston, Minn. soutien potions hy ental 


and western New York counties for an old esta 
Sta) 








lished weekly farm paper. One ownij b 


FOR SALE—Hay of al! grades, direct from grower ferred. Must have best of referen: . OTse pre 
to consumer, in car lots. Correspondence gomcited: once full particulars, including age " \ an at 
10 years in the business. CHAS T. OSTER, and expenses paid. FARM PAPER. 1 LY salary 
Leominster, Mass, also Winn, Me. Syracuse, A ‘ ock Box 191, 








FOR SALE One Blue Hen mammoth incubator, 
1600 egg sive. atttomatic turn, Use 
as new. IP’ right. 


Mor; 


WANTED—One thousand salesmen ¢ 
urn two years; good All Wear gloves and waterproof ga untlets 
STEPHEN M. STOLTZFUS, tail for $1.25 per pair. Send $1 for sample nat 
These gloves are big sellers. ALI. WEA 

Fairport, N = un Glove 0 


handle onr 


ganiown, i’a. 




















KENTUCKY'S BEST NATURAL LEAF, chewing = - rates 
or smoking. two pounds, £1; seven pounds, $3: post- WANTED—Several reliable men and 
bald. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, ky. resent us in their own locality. -¢ wv Aaading 
first letter. Address MALONE’S SEF! r x 
PRINTED FARM STATIONERY—Envelopes. let- Dept _B, Madison, Pa. STORE, 
erheads, ete Fi ple for any business, 


postpaid, free. 





PRINTER HOWLE, Beebeplain, Vt. 





— PALM G LOVES, 35e¢ pair; 
leather, fleece lined, T5e 
JOSEPH 


all 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
writ "ea or buchanan 


extra heavy, 
; rubberized cloth, 25c¢. 


DEMENKOW, Holbrook, Mass. 





100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return card 


or other real estate” 








printed ¢ t I i The. Sa les free, a 
PRINTER HOWE, Becbeplain, Ve 150 ACRE WATER FRONT FARM. $1500; Mary 
land’s famous eastern sh¢ in f t count 

o “ unsurpassed, corn, grain, ali Ifa " Lae 
MACHIN ERY AND IMPLEMENTS inche 3 Nea — wint rm. vy t D vt Mo 
peas rebruary; mile frontage on ! GA ase 

rich tillage, _— € pasture, vw ” 


FOR SALE—A 1914 ‘Ford ro roadster, 





od order me fruit: 

































hanically Uni-Tractor tractor satecineat on re il 
nd belt paile on front, both almost new Cha : 
rom tract to car in 20 minutes Tires poor. : Cat 
Complet $10 ) f o b my station. ht draft. Have E. A a ne 
quit farming; no use for same. S. SEBOLD, y T FARM 
‘olor Md 
LL 
TIXCELLEN" GRAIN. toc} farm 
EMPIRE SINGLE DISC DRILL—Practically new. + = r oF , onan villi agile _, ‘ult 
Write for price. GORDON LAW, Middlevilic, NY. hundred acres; easy terms, GEO E, MI Tver 
2 - 2 i : Center, Y. 
DOGS, HARES AND PET STOCK 
ssnitinnin 52 ACRE FARM for sale: well t i. building 
. hools, churches nearby. Price r 2 LP 
FOR SALE Laren, handsome, thoroughly trained. sc oor . ble LL, I 
white Scotch Collie Good friend and steady heel BOUNDS, Eden, Md, 1. 
driver. Regis tered. “JACOB EBERLE, Mercer, Pa. FOR SALE—51 acre d ’ 
: . Ss oo cre aairy i ar? : ‘ lent fa 1 
COLLIE PUPS. PAINE, Bethel, Vt. pear milk station. E. WESTFALL, B 2 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


A 


Pin This 7.22" to your letter when you write 

American Agriculturist Advertisers 
ritere it Guarantees you the ful! benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 


Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
en farms or in homes 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


SITUATION W ANTED—E xperien ced farm manager 
for a large estate. BOX 
» N 


63, 


FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculteriss Guarantee 








; Reference furnished. P O BO | 
Hopew 











Mr. Advertiser! 
You Haven’t Much Time To Lose 


You must send us your copy by return mail if you plan 
to have an advertisement in the GARDEN ANNUAL issue 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST appearing March lst. Last 
pages go to press Wednesday morning, February 19th. 


You won't need a large advertisement. Everybody 
reads the Farmers' Exchange Department, so that your 
adv. is bound to be effective, whether it is little or 
big. The rate is the same as for regular issues—but 
5¢ a word, payable in acavance. 


Both in service to subscribers and profit to adver- 
tisers, this GARDEN ANNUAL issue—our fifteenth— 
will be the best that we've offered. It's an 5U 
which will be read not only once, but many times 
certainly advertisements in our Farmers' Exchange, 
Help Bureau and Real Estate Market, cannot help but have 
attention. Remember, it is not a special number, but 
the regular issue of Saturday, March lst, called the 
‘*Garden Annual'' because it erphasizes spring pl2ntin 
subjects, which are rather important, of course, at 
this season of the year. 


It will contain many valuable, timely and 
authoritative articles covering every thase cf farm 
and garden work, also large and small fruits, plants, 
flowers, etc., by the foremost writers on these lines, 
although not in the least neglecting our other 
regular departments. It will serve as a veritable 
encyclopedia of reference. 


Let our readers know about what you have to offer, 
and you will acquire customers. That's the way to go 
about it. 


Remember, too, that while devoted primarily to 
garden and nursery interests, this issue also affords 
excellent opportunity for all seasonable advertising, 
such as eggs, poultry, dogs, rabbits, pet stock, 
honey, machinery, implements, maple sugar, stanchions, 
women's wants, live stock, dairy supplies, poultry 
Supplies, real estate, household articles, help 
wanted and work wanted, too. 


Last forms for the Garden Annual issue close February 19th, 


so you haven't much time to lose—send us your order 
now and get your share of the business of the 125,000 
farm families that make up our subscription list. 











Send all letters and orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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this: “There is nothing on the 
oe that appeals to me so strongiy as 
ae ¢ young suckling pigs, warm 


oO 
ay snus in their nest when the 


r is cold.’ . 
weroe? are going to market in clean- 


more roomy cars than ever before. 
a ndreds of others are being taken 
Pumarket in the cool hours of the 


»mmer morning In) comfortable 
rene ks, an ideal way of transporting 
them to the stockyards. Many live 


dealers believe the truck will 


re ike the place of the railroad for 
hauling hogs 100 miles or less to mar- 
ket. 


— 
License Fee for Dog 

A person did not obtain a license for 
his dog until after the expiration of 
the notice and then paid the fee with 
costs to an Officer who made a demand 
for same With a statement that the 
dog would be killed unless it be paid. 
He has now received a notice from the 
state department of farms and markets 
that he is liable to a penalty of $10 
for not paying within the time. Must 
he pay?—LE. B., New York, 

His not paying was a violation of 
the statute and his paying later did 
not make it less so, While he is liable 
for the penalty it would seem the au- 
thorities would not be inclined to in- 
sist upon payment, considering that 
the license has been paid with costs, 
put they may do so however, 





Written Lease 

A man took a lease of a farm, for one 
year, beginning November 1,1917, for one 
term of one year with the privilege of 
renewal for another term of three or five 
years. The owner agreed to make many 
repairs and to do other work, a consid- 
erable part of such agreement being oral 
and not included in the lease. The own- 
er has not done the work as agreed. Is 
the tenant entitled to damages?—[J. F 
B., New York. 

He is, for the failure of the owner 
to perform his part of the written 
agreement, but not for anything not 
mentioned in the lease. He may ex- 
pedite a settlement by refusing to pay 
rent. Presumably under such condi- 
tions the tenant will not ask for 
renewal of the lease for a longer term. 


ro) 





toads Lose $300,000,000—Report of 
1C C on railway earnings for 11S in- 
dicate that the govt will have to stand 
a loss of about $500,000,000 the first 
year of federi ul cont control. 


Live Stock Field Notes 


All Stock Sold 

Messrs C. W. Laird & Son of Spring 
Valley farm, Memphis, N Y, breeders 
of Jersey cattle and O I C swine, write 
the following interesting letter 

“Our: dvertisement in the Americ: in 
griculturist brought us very satisfac- 
"y res It . It not only brought many 
juiries, but an extra good percen- 
resulted in sales. We have dis- 
! our advertising because we 
all our fall pigs 









ve sold practically 
1 cows. 





“However, we have prepared for a 
larger number of litters next spring. 
Will } everal litters by our senior 
herd boar, Spring Valley Schoolmas- 


a ne 


er, young grandson of old 
Schoolmaster—the greatest white hog 


in America, also a few by Spring Val- 
ley Tradewinner, a son of C. E. Cas- 
sel’s Tradewinner, a 1000-pound, prize- 
v boar. Will advertise again in 





Agriculturist when our 


ng pigs are ready to go.”’— 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 


F ‘ e N Y. pee, ~~? 
I - cuse, NY. A. Moyer. Con- 
F stown, Pa, Dispersal sale, Marvin #H, 


Spring farm. 





I + " wn, Pa. Dispersal sale. Joseph 
- stown, Pa. Bucks county breeders. 

i Pa, B F D. spersal sale. P. 
G valner. 

s Syracuse, N Y. Backus Bros. Con- 
M _-!—Orefield, Pa. Dispersal sale. Peter Ruch. 
= l Irattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
es Co, 

May 22-2 Middlefield, O. A. W. Green. Second 
Ju 7 ladelr aie, Pa. Moyer national sale. 
H. A. Moyer, direc 
June 12—P eeheepeian "y Y. J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
as Jersey 
Feb 18—Springfteld, O. Mr Forbes. 
F Springfield, O. Chas S. Hatfleld. 
Feb 26—Lucyrus, QO G. F. Malcolm. 

; Shorthorn 
Feb 18-21 Chicago, III. Shorthorn con- 


National 
W. Harding. Mer. 
v Carlisle, O. Punmerbat rg & Oglesbee. 


Erie, Pa. Milking Shorthorn congress 
April 23—London, 0. Madison county Shorthorn 
lers, J. Yerian, sec. 
April 24—London, 0, Paullin & Dorn, 


J 5-6—Mansfield, O. Carpenter & Ross. 
me fin, O. F. R. Edwards. 
Aberdeen-Angus 


April 2—Chieago, Ill. Aberdeen-Angus association 
Sart Chark s Gray, sec. 

: Berkshire 

Fe) West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whit- 

. Duroc-Jersey 

Feb 15—Oxford, O. L. 1. Schultz, 

- Osborn, O. C. E. Mahan. 

© 1S—Lima, O, Chas F. Sprague, Insdianwold 






“ ypecanoe City, O. Ira Jackson. 

Feb Sycamore, QO, Charles V. Tru 

. -West Unity, 0. Zale Borton, United stock 
Pu “New her we o French & Foster. 

4 1elby, 


Moon. 
Bloor Sm, = ~*~ A. Wissler. 
Chester White 


Feb 17—Blo 0. N. E. Dippen. 


omrille, 


‘Finest Apples 


I Ever Grew” 


“The finest apples I have ever 


grown were sprayed with Py rox, 


One 


year I thought I would save a little in the price, and was 


talked into trying 


“something just as good ;’ 


but mever 


again, for the crop that year was far from being as good 
as when I used Pyrox.”’—C, H. Stokes, Medford, N. J. 
If you want the highest quality fruit, spray with 


*n6 US PAT OFF 


‘*The Spray 
That Adds to 
Your Profits” 


Pyrox is a smooth, creamy paste which is all ready 


touse by simply mixing with cold water. 


It sticks like 


paint and protects the fruit throughout the growing 
season. Pyrox is just as good for potatoes, tomatoes, 
currants, strawberries, etc., as it is for apples. 


Get this Pyrox Crop Book. 


crops against bugs, 
today. 


worms and disease. 
A postal card will bring it. 


It tells how to protect your 
Send for a copy 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


43-B Chatham St., Boston 





1003 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—Swine Breeders 





We have decided to dispose of our herd of 


PURE BRED 
Berkshire Hogs 


AND OFFER 
20 HIGH CLASS BROOD SOWS 


Artful Belle’s Master- 
205540, bred 


Daughters of the great boars, 
piece 7th, 170880, and Superbus’ Lad, 
to Symboleer’s Junior, 240600. 


50 Spring GILTS and 8 Young BOARS 


Sons and daughters of Superbus’ Lad, Symboleer’s 
Junior and Penrith Champion, 198833. 
SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR, 240600, junior champion 
atthe Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, Mass.. 
and the Missouri State Fair in 1917, and a prospect 
for the senior boar class in 1919, will also be_ sold. 
Breeding stock from this herd has been sold to 
many of the best breeders in the east and south. 


Crystal Spring Stock Farm, 


G. Smith & Sons, Props., Wayne Co., Seelyville, Pa. 
32 miles from Scranton, Pa. 
135 miles from New York City via Erie BR. B. 


BIG QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


Romford Duke 
h ar 





We are breeding 20 yearling gilta to 
67th and Pride of Townsend for Maré 
1919, farrow; big bone, big t 
smooth individuals. A few fall pig 
All priced consistent with quality 
full value to every purchaser. 


J.T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 
HIGH CLASS 


BERKSHIRES 


BRED SOWS, FALL PIGS 
GROWTHY, SMOOTH, THICK 
The Pork Barrel Kind 
Frank Dykes, Jr., Jobstown, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE, PIGS 


I's Successor, 
rd Premier’s 
and a full 


guara anteed 











one of the 
Successor, th 








brother to at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. These | ut of prolific dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 


an average of 1144, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from a prolific family, write us Prices right 

Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. Binghamton, N. Y 


SIX BIG UNBRED 
BERKSHIRE GILTS 


8 mos. Two boars ready for light service Breeding 
and individuality the finest. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PENN. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from C. F. Porteous, Sunbur : “Am 
enclosing measurements of the boar. He is “the best 
Berkshire here abouts and is doing much to pop- 
on Berkshires.” 
Cc H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N. ¥. 


B b h e. We breed the best. Sows bred 
for March and April farrow. 
er. 5 li es Se rvice boars, and 100-lb. pigs, 
either sex, at farmers’ pric 
TWIN 


BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 











BERKSHIRES 


Pigs. both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last. registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, NWN. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLBY, PA. 








Big Type Berkshires 


PUBLIC SALE "5x2, %httoows 


FEBRUARY 22nd, 1919 
An opportunity to buy the very best and biggest hogs 
the breed produces 
C. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 


anennuennn 









4) They grow over one 
|} pound a day, from 
}| date of birth, if fed 
inteiligently.. Free cir- 
eular. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
cogs, Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


TEN O.1.C. SOWS 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
for March and April farrow. Choice young stock of 
all ages at very reasonable prices 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, October farrow. Am 
now booking orders for spring pigs 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 
O. IL. C’s. 100 HEAD ALL AGES 
sired by 1000-pound grand champion boars b from 


big-typed sows Eighteen farrowed 211 spring pigs. 
Cc. E. CASSEL, - . HERSHEY, "PA. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and s to pigs ad sale at reasonable pr 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAF TON, 


REG. POL AND CHINAS 


Cholera Immuned Sired by Half = . fre om 
dams thet weigh to 800 30 Tops 
quick delivery. E. ROWELL, eae Virgini a. 


Spotted Poland China Herd Boar 
For Sale gam Ob ag | 13360" Gaod dieposition 
and a sure breeder F. H. Dickerson, R. 3, Cadiz, Ohlo 


For Sale: Reg. Big Type China Hogs 


Service Boars, bred and 
both sexes or in ps Ww s 
description. H,. H_ Davis, R D é. Mt Victory, o Ohio. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 




















ices 
OHIO 














open ents. also separat 











WM. BAHE, 





Healthy, Prolific Pigs the best 

—sows 3 that bear bigger ; Rig d 
wer at far ~ r 

s how Jersey ng 

u to ward bigger 


375 Ibs.in 
9 months. 








DUROCS FOR SALE—Fall, yearling and spring 
gilts, mostly sired by our great ORION CHERRY 
KING PERF., and bred to our boar, FANCY JOE 
ORION, one of the best Joe Orion IL boars in Ohio. 
Strictly the large type and extra quality. Also a few 
tried sows. A limited number of extra ow fall 
boars, guaranteed as represented All *k double 
immune. Get our prices 


H. J. LONG & SONS, . 


DUROCS:} Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilts of 
March and April farrow young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed 

CG. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


SUNNYSIDE DUROCS 


BRED SPRING GILTS and SERVICE BOARS. Fall 


Digs of our September litters. 
JAS. E. van ALSTYNE, KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 
$$ 


BELROSE FARMS offer for immediate delivery regis- 
tered Duroc-Jersey sows, bred for spring farrow; also 
service boars, all ages. and open gilts. Special ex- 
press paid offers. Belrose Durocs are of the correct 
types. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 

















BELROSE FARMS, RICHFORD, N. Y. 


27 
SWINE BREEDERS 
REGISTERED DUROC- JERSEYS 


A quality herd estab- 
lished to fill the neecs 
of most critical buyers, 








Send for descriptive 
prices and catalog. 


Write for our 
VALUABLE BOOK 
% ae 3 : On Hog Management 
“THE RED HOG" Postage prepaid, 25¢ 

Late Fall Boars or Sow Pigs $20.00 each. 
Bred sows to farrow March 15 and April 
15, also Service Boars. 
ENFIELD FARMS, 





ENFIELD, CONN. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows, 
B. F. STEELE, . . HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - BALLY. PA, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
EGGS 
8. CC. W.. Leghorns, 
R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, 
W. Wyandottes. Trap- 
nested, farm range 
heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 

profits. 
Illustrated folder free 
Write for it NOW. 
G. F. GIBSON 


Galen Farms 
Box 200, Clyde, N. Y. 


Cockerel and Baby Chicks 


Single Comb Black Minoreas, White Leghorns 
and Rhode Island Reds. Bred from Storrs 
contest winner. Write for circular. Holstein 
bull and heifer calves, $30 and $50. 


Ansel Faucett, Dundee, New York 
For Sale, White Leghorns 


and ROCKS—BABY CHICKS. COLLIE OOGS 


C. TRASK POULTRY FARMS 


BOX 221, PLAINVILLE, CONN. 

















Single Comb White Leghorns 


Result of 12 years breeding to produce the best in gen- 
uine egg producers Hundreds of satisfied customers 
Hatching e rags. bs aby cn le ~ Choice bre eding cockerels 
at right action guaranteed Send for 
circular. GLERWOOD POULTRY. FARM, John H. Weed, Vineland, , J 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
irandview farm last spring 
Shipped C.O.D., subjec > 
ders foreggsandchicks. Straig 
strain). Sat ction guarant 


SPRINGBROOK POULTRY 





WYCKOFF S.C. W. 

from best egys, direct fr 

Price, $84.50 to SZ 
Prov 





















FARM, ‘Roy's. tide Prop., Ballston Spa, 
HAMPTON’S BLACK _LEGHORNS 
chicks, tells why the black Leghorn is the grentext 

chicks 4 E. “HAMPTON, ‘Bex Ae Aritsten N. “n 





ROC KS, REDS, WY. ANDOTTES. LEG HORNS 
and tu "ss, also hanes and guinea Diss iiustrated 


circular fr al ‘ 
H. Hi. “FREED, “BOX A, TELFORD, "PA. 


for sale 


BiG » tal ete HEALTHY SASYV Rete 











Ready for delivery April Ist, mareed © I, 
Red, $20 r hu dis i Ancona and n, 
$22; White Lezl S18 l 





r for spriag 
Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N. J. 


delivery. E. R. 









E Bred from our he ng Aral nofS$.C 
&és W. Leghorns. I , ck. Book 
and your orders lerate 


early. 
Mating list free. C. M. L oni necker, 


Chicks Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


S.C. W. LEGHORN EGGS. 


‘le Ha 


ECHO POULTRY. FARM. Hyde Park, 





N. Y. 


S, 13, $1.00. 30, $2.00; from Thoroughbred 
W nalott Is Whit ! r Silver 


g 
oa Hamtars § varieties tl r. White 


gt - for $2 





1 f 
Coopersburg, Pa 


Our 1919 ecata- 


American Poultry Almanac log FREE 
How we bree d the vege hen Pls 4 se ane facts, 
How we + the eaaq-lay 


HOPEWELL FARMS. Box N, HOPEWELL, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Bronze Turkeys 


EXTRA FINE BIRDS PART WILi 
W. T. ROGERS, . ‘BRIDGEHAMPTON, N. Y. 


ingt ind Houdan eg 
log S. K. Mohr, D 3, 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


‘DORSET SHEEP 


Special prices will be quoted on a fev. 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 


ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 





Md 


ATTENTION! ‘The 


Fi iin nore 
special price th 





write at once, 


yearling Dorset rams If i te : 
as we have only a limited number For further par 
ticulars ap oly to C. T. Grettell, > Mor. & Bennington, Vt. 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offer ing 
at $100.00 each 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 





HENRY L. WARDWELt 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 






28 0=C* 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, February 15, 1919 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





GRADE UP WITH ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS! 


Dd you know that market and show ring bave both 
registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls get the BEST GRADE STE 
Francis Coleman of Alabama estimates that a PURE-BRED 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL adds more than $100 to the value of the steer calf when 
he gets to market over what the calf from the same native cow sired by the native 
30 shows and fairs covering every condition of feed 
and climate where inter-breed steer contests have been held during the course of the 
Great War, steers sired by PURE BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS have won. Free 
“You Can Grade Up Fastest with Aberdeen-Angus Bulls!" 


native or serub cows? 


erub bull brings. At more than 


literature and list of Breeders, 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





demonstrated unmistakably that 
at the first cross on 


8I7AA Exchange Ave., CHICAGQ, 





~ The beef breed 


ABERDEEN ANGU 


for the East 
Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale 


Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City 





ADMINISTRATOR’S SA LE 
OF REGISTER ED 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 

The dairy of* the late W. G. 
Tucker, of Andover, N. Y., consist- 
ing of ‘twenty- -one* milch cows, bull 
four years old, two yearling bulls, 
seven heifers, will be sold at pub-- 
lic auction to the highest bidder at 
the Elm Valley Stock Farm, five 
and one-half miles from Andover, 
N. Y., and seven miles from Wells- 
ville, N. Y., on the Erie Railroad, 
on the 

20th Day of February, 1919 


at Il o'clock p. m. 


All in excellent condition. To be sold for 
he purpose of closing an estate. All ani- 
mals are t rbe ilin tested 


M. E. TUCKER, Admr. 


Bensalem Ay: rshires 


A FEW FEMALES AT A RIGHT PRICE 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 


Friends Hospital Farm 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FOR SALE 


A aumber of very choice 


. . 

Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 

and a few: shoice BULL CALVES, These animals are all 

hich class one have lot of type, quality and breeding 
rite for prices and cdeseription 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERESERS SWINE FOR SALE 
Grade Ayrshire d Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

ge and well merked, a specialty Write 

CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 43. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. ¥. 


Penn, 








l‘lintstone 
karm 
By iers 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 


Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
I} calves from $125 up 
| | Dalton 
l | Brasemennenete 




















_ Bonniebrook Farm Offers 
M ! f ! D » SI nd 
tock. Fo rela lly 
ed now. F. p. ‘SEYMOUR, Rootstown, Ohio, 





Dollars in profit go with 
Je erseys They actually milk 
money.’’ They feed less, y look real 
value. Jerseys area gilt-edge i: investmer t 
for the one-cow home or 


the hundred-cow dairy 
farm. There are a thou- 
sand proofs of Superiority. 
Write to Breeders for prices 


and pedigrees. Let us send 
you “Jersey Facts’’, free. 
The American Jersey Cattle 
Club, 344West 23rd St. 

New York City 








C ey J erseys 


We offer bulls and |} ! in the blood 
the produced SOPHIE’ S$ AGNES, WORLD'S 
CHAMPION JERSEY ind mathe 


1000.07 pounds fat, 1250.1 Is | 


ther CHAMPION cows d CHAMPION sires 
It ‘will sa me und issist vou in 
getting _ the ri m.. bull f ! write us size, 
t ding and - tv of 1 and about the 

y yu wish to pay. ( ar to all 
HOOD FARM - LOWELL, MASS. 


LET US FURNISH 
YOUR HERD SIRE 


le young bulls for sale. One two-vear- 
ther three years old. By A. R. sires, 
head any herd Write 
reasonable 

@ grandson of Torr’s Muckle 
Priced to sell 


Two serv 
ld 1 the 
ut of A. R. dams. Fit to 
t once for particulars Price 
\) 2 year-old bull, 
Fortune, out of a good producing dam 
DELCHESTER FARMS 


Thomas W. Clark, Supt., Edgemont, Pa. 





FOR SALE, 10-MONTH BULL 
ready for use, from our 36-pound sire and out of s 
23-pound heifer. Three of the dams average 30 
pounds, 95% light colored Price $200 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


Ultra Farm 
GUERNSEYS 


TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


We offer for sale a Guernsey bull calf, 
born Oct. 20, 1918. Straight back, deep 
body and nicely marked. Eight of his 
near dams have records which average 
12,000.73 Ibs. milk and 621.16 Ibs. fat in 
a year. Two others now on test. Traces 
twice to Ne Plus Ultra and five times to 
King of the May. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Price $100.00. Write for pedigree. 

RALPH E, & FLOYD S. BARLOW, 

COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 








Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 


Ipswich, Mass. 
C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















Regi. stered Guernsey Bulls 
RAY D. "LEVAN, R, No. 4. EATAWISSA, PA. 


Bull Calf—Born Sept. 20th, 1918. 











umph ; average record of 
i] n i ! t 
‘ ! mia ) Ibs auth 118.3 
Dam, Lillith Barbe She by He 
perh Barber and Pa adin \ illey farm ¢'l 
© record 418.7 Ibs milk, 16.17 Ibs butter 
nd dam, 442.4 Ibs milk 17.39 Ibs 
ad dam, 582.4 lbs milk and 23.2 
ri ealf is nicely marked, a good indi 


= are “ Prive $65.00, registered, trans- 


“BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


30 registered heifers, bred; <5 
registered heifers, not bred; 25 


registered cows, fresh and 
springers; 20 registered bulls; 
30 —shigh grades, fresh 


springers ; 
2-year-olds at farmers’ f 
6 Holstein heifer calves 
to $25 each, express t 





lots of 5. Come at on 
are overstoc ked 
TULLY, WN. Y. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
$150 


BORN MARCH 12, 1918. 











grand 








dams avy t 27 hs. Excellent 


1 calves priced t sell. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Beautiful Holstein 
BULL CALF 


Grandson of the World’s Champion Cow, 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue. First check 
for $250.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. 
you are interested in Sretate producers and square 
dealing, write for pr 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein Belfer calves at $20 to $25 each. Express 
paid in lots of With 10 high grade heifer calves. 
I will give a registered bull FREE. A _ beautiful 
registered grandson of Rag Apple Korndyke &th and 
two high grade heifers for $75. 40 registered bull 


calves, all ages, 20 registered heifers, 2 months to 1 
year, at lowest possible price. Registered cows, grade 
cows, and heifers. Everything in Holsteins 1 sell 
Holsteins and satisfaction. safe delivery guaranteed. 


Liberty Bonds accey 
Write for description. 
THE BEST IN O. 1. 


Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., 
30 REGISTERED 


FOR SALE Holstein Heifers 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale. and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. 
Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 to $50 each. 


GREENWOOD STOCK een FABIUS, N. ¥. 


iedein payment at face value. 


C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 
Cortiand, N. Y. 








$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 2.9 grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready 
service. Fred ‘ Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, 

Tloga Co., N. 


. " 1 Et 
SUMNER : 
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IN THE 
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WAMU 
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: 50 COWS OF 


SOME OF THE 


BEST HOLSTEINS 


peas ELH I HT es 


W/MHNLIM 


WORLD 


AT THE 


LAGOSH & HULETT 
DISPERSAL SALE 


GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY 17, 1919 


LLL 


HII 


GOOD AGES 2 


25 YOUNG CATTLE 


Two complete herds of 


varefully bred and selected pure- 


bred Holstein-Friesian cows with good backing on both 


sides, including daughters 
from 22 to 31 lbs. 


of cows with A.R.O. records 


Granddaughters of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, King Lyons, 
King of the Pontiacs, Colantha Johanna Lad, and other 


good sires. 


Herds headed by a 
Every cow will be sold. 


Frank Beecher, Auctioneer 
GREY HULETT 


30-lb. son of King Pontiac Reliance. 
No reservations. 
D. & H. 60 miles north of Albany. 


Railroad by 


S. T. Woed, In the Box 
FRED LAGOSH 


= THE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


: FOUNDATION HERDS : 


a {ANNU IL4QQUUULAAONELALAOUOLLYYRRDUASONDLIY AA) ERYOGUDOLL NOOOUSSAASS APSO AMEE EA 


HHULUOLLVOLANTALOULLENLARANLOAHOULOLLULL ESL 





Large Cows 
Most Economical 
Both milk and fat are 
produced at lowest rate 
in general by the cows 
‘onsuming the most food. = 
This conclusion is reached by Prof. 1 H. 
Wing, Professor of Dairy Husbandry at ( nell, 
after a year's observation of the University Ex 
periment Station’s her = 
Holsteins are large ‘and healthy, capable of 
converting large quantities of coarse feed into the = 
best of milk suitable for all purposes, but par 
ticularly in demand for infant feeding and for 
cheese making 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain much 
valuable information 


Holstein- Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, hae 








‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload, lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows “ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. : 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M : 

















PUBLIC SALE | 


Registered 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


65 HEAD § 65 


Brook Park, near Lewisburg, Pa. 


Friday, Feb. 28,’19 


30 Reg. heifers and 
bulls, 
20 Reg. Guernseys, 
bulls. 
15 Choice Grade Cows, mostly fresh. 
Write For Catalogue. 
L. F. GEMBERLING, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Nearby Springers and 
F r esh Cows Heifers For Sale 


100 Fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 

100 Cows due to calve November and December. 
They are large and in good condition. Will please the 
man that wants extra good cows. 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 50 of them 
due to calve in December and January, balance from 
January on to spring. 

60 Registered heifers. all ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of good breeding, part of them due to 
calve in December and January. 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department “0.” 


203-204 Savings Bank Building, Cortiand, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 534. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


sired by a son of It, from a daughter of King of the 
Pontiacs, from A. R. O. dams. Prices right for quick 


C.L. BANKS & SON 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 


Holsteins, fresh cows, 


fresh cows, heifers and 














tame suenuceuneatansannentiay 


-HOLSTEINS at AUCTION. 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont. the 
First Tuesday sand Wednesday of 


> every other Ee April 1-2; June 3-4; Aug 5-6; 
Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2 2- » 1919. Come to . ’ ro, 
the Holstein-F <3 sian Capital of « 

Address The Purebred Live adhe Sales Co. 





HOLSTEIN HERD SIRE 


whose dam and the two nearest dams of b sire 
have records which average 31.49 Ibs. butter 662.1 
Ibs. milk in 7 days. Also bull and hy for 
Sale. SPRINGDALE FARM, WYALU SING. "PA. 





HORSE BREEDERS & EMPOR TERS 








FOR SALE—One pair of % blood iron sray PER 
CHERON MARES, half sisters, well matched m- 
ing 8 years old. weight 3200 pounds, sou and true, 
One of the best farm teams in wester af : 

ere 


These mares have been bred to a 
cheron and are guaranteed to be 
check of $600.00 takes the pair. l 
a reasonable distance. . 

VERNON R. LAFLER, R. D. 24, Middlesex, N. Y- 








Also 
EOE Large Reg. Jacks and Janes. 2 Good Mala 
all ages and matched pairs. Also standerd br 
stallion, 4 years, and road or speed horses 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, Phoenix. N. Vs 


Choice Shetland and Larger ‘Ponies 


All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65: hr 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp ~ Me svilte, - 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. ee cae 








pping of 
an od ie 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shi 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertise! 
hatching of same by our subscribers, th: 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the saf ay = a 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped sh natch- 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the Dat” 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise — os to 
est care in allowing poultry and exe advertisy oy 
use this paper, but our responsibility must en 


that. 
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seven conensnenecotintsanienencis 


LYDIA OF 


‘Namnnnengaunnnnnnnvnnnnennssnnereveessceiey 


XxV—A Woman Grown 


CAN'T understand why you act so 
like a fool,” began Amos, querul- 
ously. “And I can’t see why you 
vour judgment up as better than 


J 


pat I’ swan- even your Mother 
sever aid that, except on borrowing 
SS unit judgment. It’s conviction, 
paddy. And John Levine told me to 
sand by my own convictions, even 
when they were against his. Oh, 


can you be willing to take land 
stolen in the first piace and ihen the 
theft legalized by th: Whiskey Trust? 
Why, you don’t want me even to speak 
) Marshall now, yet you’re will- 
ing to take this dirty favor from him.” 
We won't keep the land. We'll 
sell it and have the money to clear 
. mortgage on the cottage. I'd 
take a favor from the devil in hell to 
get this place clear,” replied Amos 
siowly. He took a turn up and down 
the room. “I can't see what's hap- 
pened to children nowadays. In my 

Lydia, I'm not going 
You've got 


how 
to Dave 


up the 


day we obeyed. 
to discuss this any longer. 
to take that land.” 

Lydia sat with her thin hands 
clasped before her on the table, her 
clear eyes fastened on her father’s 
face. 

“I’m not a child, Daddy,” she said 
in a low voice, “I'm a@ woman, grown. 
And if you'd wanted me to grow up 
without any convictions, you should 
have given me different ancestors and 
then you shouldn't have brought me 
ip. in a town like Lake City.” 

Amos looked down at his daughter 
crimly. The Daniel Webster picture 
in its black carved frame was just 
behind him and the somber vision in 
the living and the pictured eyes was 
identical. 


“Can't you see what a fool you 
are!’ he shouted. “The land can 
never go back to the Indians. John 


If you don't 
Can't you 


took good care of that. 
take it, somebody else will. 


see!” 

Lydia's lips tightened. “That’s nut 
the point. It’s the way we're getting 
it and the way John Levine got it.” 

“And yet you pretended that you 
loved and admired Levine!” sneered 
(nos. 

Lydia sprang to her feet. She was 


white to her lips. “Don't repeat that 
remark,’ said in a choked voice. 
“What do you know about the feel- 
ing John Levine and I had for each 
other? Hie was the one friend of my 
life.’ 

“Nice way you have of showing it, 
now he’s gone,” roared Amos. “Just 
ibout the way you show your affection 
for me. Will nothing satisfy you? 
Norton and I never squealed when 
you and Billy got our claims taken 
away from us. Doesn't it occur to 
you it's about time you _ sacrificed 
something to me!”’ 

Poverty or Honor 

Lydia had never seen her father so 
angry before. He had often worked 
himself into a tantrum on the sub- 
ject of money, but there was an as- 


sine 


pect to his anger now that was new 
to her. She was trembling, but cool. 


“’'li do anything you want but this, 
Dad,” she said. 

“But this is all I want. It’s what 
I've wanted for years, this little bit 
of lind) And you haven’t any idea 
what that feeling is.” 

Like flash Lydia saw again long 
aisles of pines, smelled again the odor 
of the needles, heard again the mur- 


muring call of the wind. 
_ Good God!” cried Amos, tossing 
his pipe on the table, “poverty’s 


hounded me all my life—poverty and 


death, The only two people who 
vated abovt me, Patience and Le- 
vine're gone. Yet here’s the chance 
lor me to be independent. Here's a 
chance for me to make up for the 
Cilure I've made of life. A man 
With a litthe n’ece of property like 
this and a little bank account is 
somebody in the community. What 
do I care how I get it, as long’s I 
can hold it? What's a lot of dirty 


Indians to stand between me and my 
future? But what do you care?” 

"QO Daddy! O Daddy! How can 
you talk so to me!” groaned Lydia. 
She put her hands over her eyes for 
« moment, swallowed a sob and then 
Started for the outer door. She 
Caught her coat from the nail and 
Closed the door behind her. 
hen irresistible impulse had carried 
i r from the house. She wanted to 
See Billy. It was still early and a 
lantern flickered in the Norton barn- 
yard, : She ran along the snowy road 
and down the drive of the Norton 
yard, pausing beside a lilac bush to 
See whether it was Billy or his father 
ily Chtering the cowshed. It was 
—- and she ran across the barn- 
‘ard to the shed door. Billy was 
Whistling to himself as he began to 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 
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bed down the cattle for the night. 


Lydia looked at him eagerly in the 
dim light. How big and strong he 
was! 


‘Billy! she said, softly. 

The young man dropped his pitch- 
ferk and came toward her. “What's 
the matter, Lydia!’ he exclaimed. 

“Dad and I’ve been having an aw- 
ful quarrel.” 

“About the 
quickly. 

Lydia nodded. “Oh, I don’t know 
what to do!’ And then, not having 
meant to do so at all, she suddenly 
began to cry. 

“Why can’t they let you alone, damn 
fem!” exclaimed’ Billy, furiously. 
“Come away from that cold doorway, 
dear.” And he led her into the warm 
stable and over to a harness box. 
“There,” pulling her down beside him 
on the box, and putting his arm about 
her, “don’t cry, Lydia. I can’t stand 
it. I’m liable to go over and say 
things to your father and Kent.” 

Alike Guilty 

There was an edge to his voice as 
he said this that vaguely alarmed 
Lydia. She wiped her eyes. 

“Kent wasn't there,” she said. 

“No, but -he’s behind you father in 
this. I'll tell ‘em both, sometime, 
what I think of their bullying you this 
way. 

“Kent hasn’t bullied me,” insisted 
Lydia. 

“No? Well, give him time! Poor 
little girl! Don't tremble so. You 
don't have to talk any more about it 
to anyone. Just send ‘em to me.” 

Lydia smiled through her tears. “I 
can’t send my own father to you. And 
you and Kent would come to blows.” 

“We probably would,” replied Billy. 
“Want mv hanky or haven't you wept 
yours full yet?” 

“I’m not going to cry any more,” 
said Lydia, raising her head. Billy 
still held her warmly in the circle of 
his arm. The stable was dim and 
quiet and fragrant with clover. 
“You’re such a comfort, Billy. Now 
that John Levine's gone, there’s no 
one understands me as you do. How 
can I reconcile Dad to giving up the 
land?” 

“You can't, Lydia. 
to reconcile yourself to a 
standing with him.” 

“But I can't live that way!” 
Lydia. 

“Well, you have the cottage. He 
used to think he'd be perfectly happy 
if he owned that.” 

“Oh, there’s a mortgage on the 
cottage!” exclaimed Lydia. “Poor 
Daddy! He want's to pay the mort- 
gage with the lands.” 

“It's tough luck! But there’s noth- 
ing for you to do, Lydia, but to stick 
to it. Don't weaken and things will 
come out all right. See if they don’t. 
And you've always got me. And if 
I see they're worrying you too much, 
I'll make trouble for ’em.’’ 


land?’ asked Billy 


You'll just have 
misunder- 


wailed 


A vague, warm sense of comfort 
and protection was stilling Lydia’s 
trembling. She rose and looked up 


into his face gratefully. “I don’t see 
why you’re so good to me,” she said. 

“Do you want me to tell you?” be- 
gan the young man eagerly. 
“No! No!" Lydia began to move 
hastily toward the door. ‘Don’t come 
home with me, Billy. Ill just run 
back alone.” 

Billy's face the lantern light 
was inscrutable. “I'll obey to-night, 
Lydia,’ he said, “but the time’s com- 
ing when I won't,” and he picked up 
the pitehferk he had dropped. 

With the sense of comfort and pro- 


in 


tection sustaining her, Lydia went 
homeward under the winter stars. 
Kent's autemobile was standing be- 


fore the gate aud Lydia’s heart sank. 
It was the first time in her life she 
ever had been sorry at the thought of 
seeing Kent. 

He was sitting before the base burn- 
er with her father and jumped up to 


help her take her coat off. He greet- 
ed her soberly. 
“Your father’s been telling me 


about your discussion, Lyd,” he said. 
“You can’t mean to stick by your de- 
cision!” . 

Lydia sat down wearily. 
don’t you begin at me, too.’ 

“But I think I ought to, Lydia,” re- 
plied Kent, his voice dangerously 
eager. “TI don’t think any of your 
friends have a right to be quiet when 
you're letting a silly scruple ruin your 
and your father’s future.” 

“Tt certainly won’t ruin my future,” 


“Oh, Kent, 


said Lydia. ‘And I won’t let it ruin 
Dad's.” 
“Now look here, Lydia,” began 


Kent, “‘let’s begin at the beginning and 
sift this thing out.” 

“But why?” groaned Lydia. “You 
know exactly how I feel and why I 
feel it. And I know how you feel. 
We've been debating it for years.” 

“Yes, but listen,”” persisted Kent, 





and orce more he began his argu- 
ments on the Indian question. 

Kent had a certain eloquence of 
speech, yet, Lydia, knowing all that he 
would say, gave little heed to his 
words while she watched his glowing 
face. 

“Don’t you see?” 

“I see how you 
Lydia. “But just 
list what you call 
business deals that 
aren’t justified in 
you?” 

Kent threw out his hand helplessly, 
and for a moment there was silence in 
the room, then he said: 

“Well, after all, there’s nothing so 


ended finally. 
yes,’’ replied 
because you can 
average American 
are crooked, you 
being crooked, are 


he 
feel, 


selfish as your Puritans. Of course, 
every one but yourselves is wrong. 
And, of course, it doesn’t occur to 


you that it might be a decent thing 
of you to sacrifice your own scruples 


to do a thing that would mean so 
much to your father.” 
Lydia looked at Kent quickly. This 


was anew angle. He would have fol- 

lowed this opening at once had not 

Amos spoken for the first time. 
“Hold up, Kent,” he said in a tired 


voice. “Don't heckle her any more. 
After all, I'in getting on toward fifty 
and I guess it’s too late for me to 


begin over, anyhow. I'll plod along as 


I always have.” 


“Oh, Daddy!" cried Lydia, “don’t 
talk that way! You aren't a bit old. 
You make me feel like a beast, be- 
tween you.” 

“Well, we don’t mean to,” Amos 
went on, “but I guess we have been 


pretty hard on you.” 
Amos’ wewriness and gentleness 
moved Lydia as no threats could. Her 
eves filled with tears and she crossed 
over quickly to the window and looked 
out on the sturlit splendor of the lake. 
in how many, many crises of her :-fe 
she had gazed on this self-same scene 
and found decision and comfort there! 
fas she selfish? Was she putting 
her own desire for an easy conscience 


ahead of her father’s happiness? 
Amos went into the kitchen for a 
drink and Kent followed her to the 


window and took both her hands. 
“Lydia,” he said, “I'm awful sorry 
to press you so, but you're being un- 
fair and foolish, honestly you are. 
You used to let me look out for you 
in the old days—the old days when 
I used to pull little Patience’s carriage 
with my bicycle—why can’t you trust 





me now? Come, dearest,—and next 
yvear we'll be married and live happy 
ever after.” 

Lydia’s lips quivered. All Kent's 


charm of manhood, all the memories 
of their childhood together, of his 
boyhood love for her and her baby 
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My Mother’s Voice 


"VE HEARD the best of singers of 

every land and clime; oft have I sat 

enraptured by their songs at even- 
time; but in memory’s halls there lingers 
a voice far sweeter to my ear, as in my 
dreams of childhood days my mother's 
voice I hear. 

When I had grown to manhood, far 
from home my footsteps led. For me 
my dear old mother prayed, for me her 





tears were sled. It seemed a charm 
hung o'er me, which calmed Life's 


stormy sea. "Twas the echo of those 
dear old songs my mother sang to me. 
They tell me there’s a land of rest 
from all life’s toil and woe; a land where 
all is peace and joy—my mother’s there, 
I know. And in this world of sin and 
strife, no evil need I fear, if always I be 
guided by that angel voice I hear. 


[Lemueret L. De Bra. 
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to win her to 
all, what could 
as her father's 


sister, spoke together 
his desires. And after 
matter so much to her 


and Kent's happiness? 


“Kent!” she cried with the breath- 
lessness of a new idea, “if I should 
give in and agreed to take the land, 
would you go up there with me and 
turn it into a farm?” 

Kent smiled at her pitvingly. “Why, 
Lyd, there’s nothing in that. Why 
should we try to farm it? The money 
is in speculating with it. I could 
clear up a mint of money for you in 
a couple of vears, if you'll give me 


the handling of it.” 
But Lydia’s eves were shining now. 


“Oh, but listen! You don’t under- 
stand. Mr Levine drove the Indians 
out, by fraud and murder. Yes, he 


did, Kent. And vet, he had big dreams 
about it. He must have had. He 
was that kind of a man. And if we 
should go up there and turn those 
acres into a great farm, and—and 
make it stand for something big and 
right—perhaps that would make up 
for everything!” 
“Lord, what a 
Lyd,” groaned Kent. 
you hear this?” 
Amos grunted. “Nothing looks good 
to me but this cottage. I’d have a 
cow and a few pigs and some bees 


dreamer you are, 
“Mr. Dudley, do 








ra 


and the whole world could go to the 
devil for all of me.” 

“Lydia,” said Kent, “be 
Don't talk impossibilities.’ 

“What is there impossible about it?” 
demanded Lydia. 

“Gee, easy money or one side, and 
a lifetime of hard work on the other! 
Yet you act as if there was a choice.” 

“Kent, can’t you understand how I 
feel?” pleaded Lydia. “Have you 
got a blind spot in your mind where 
money is concerned? Are all the 
men in America money crazy like the 
men in Lake City?” 

“Sure,” replied Kent cheerfully. 
“Oh, Lydia, honey, don't be so hard! 
Look at your poor old Dad! Think 





sensible. 


what it would mean to him. Don't be 
so doggone sanctimonious!” 
Instead of looking at her father, 


Lydia looked at Kent, long and wist- 
fully. How dear he was to her! What 
an inalienable part of her life he was! 
What was the use of always strug- 
gling against her heart. Kent smiled 
into her face. Her lips trembled and 
she turned to look at Amos. He was 
standing by the table, filling his pine. 
Suddenly Lydia realized how gray and 
broken he looked, how bent his shoul- 
ders were with work, and there swept 
over her anew an understanding of 
his utter loneliness since her mother's 


and Levine's death. 

With a little inarticulate murmur, 
she ran across the room and threw 
her arms about his neck. “Oh, 
Daddy,” she cried, “I'll do it. Tul 
agree to it! If only you'll promise 
me to be happy!” 

Amos dropped his pipe. “Lydia! 
You don’t mean it! Why, my little 
girl! Lord, Kent! Isn't she just all 
right! Make me happy! Why, Lydia, 
you've made a young man of me—I 
swan—!” 

They Won 

Kent was holding one hand now, 
Amos the other. Both looked at Lydia 
With radiant faces. And she could 
but feel an answering glow. 

“We'll make this up to you, Lyd, 
old lady,’” cried Kent. “See if we 
don't.” There was a little pause, dur- 
ing which the ice boomed. Then, 

“Well, what happens next, now 
you've settled me?” asked Lydia. 

“Something to eat,”’ exclaimed 
Amos. “I didn’t eat any supper I 
swear I haven't eaten for months with 
any relish. Lydia, make us some 
chocolate or something.”’ 

As Lydia passed through the din- 
ing-room with her steaming tray, a 


little later, Lizzie called from her bed 
and Lydia set down the tray and went 
to her. 

“Did they 
she asked. “I 
interrupt.” 

“Yes, they won me,” 
Poor child! J never wished 
harder'n T have to-night that your 
mother hadn't died. But never mind! 
I guess it's just well you gave in. 
Kent could win the heart of a bronze 
image. Drat him! Run along with 
the supper, Lydia.” 

“Now,” said Kent, as he sipped 
chocolate, “let's lay our plans.” 

“Not before me,” exclaimed 
“My one stipulation that you 
tell me any of the details.” 

“All right,” said Amos, hastily. 
“We'll do anything she wants, now, 
eh, Kent?” 

“You bet,” 


over, Lydia?” 
bed so’s not to 


win you 
went to 


said Lydia 


his 


Lydia. 
don't 


is 


replied the young man. 
That night, after Kent had gone, 
Lydia stood long at the living-room 
window which gave on the front gate. 
The pine, its boughs powcered with 
snow, kept its lonely vigil over the 
cottage. 
“To: Lydia, finally, 
deserted you, 
faith 


whispered 
“your last friend has 
but I guess I’m keeping 
Kent and Dad, anyhow.” 
lor a day or so Lydia avoided Billy 
Norton. But she was restless and un- 
happy and found it difficult to keep 
her mind on her college work. Final- 
ly, she timed her return from the 
dairy school, one afternoon, to coin- 
cide with Billy’s homecoming from his 


with 


office and she overtook him just be- 
yond the end of the street car line. 
The sun was sinking and the wind 
was rising 


g. 
“Billy!” called Lydia. 

He turned and waited for her with 
a broad smile. “Billy,” she said with- 
ovt preliminaries, “I gave in!” 

“Lydia!” he gasped. 

“T couldn't stand their pleading. T 
gave in. I hate myself, but Dad looks 
ten years younger!” 

“You actually mean you're letting 
vourself get mixed up with the 
Whiskey Trust and that pup of a Dave 
Marshall?” 

Lydia plodded doggedly through the 


snow. “Of course, Kent's tending to 
all that. I refuse to be told the de- 
tails.” 

“Lydia!’ cried Billy again an‘ 


there was such a note of pain in his 
voice that she turned her face to his 
with the same dogged look in her 
eyes that had been expressed in her 
walk. 

“Why,” he said, “what am I going 
to do without you to look up to—to 
live up to? You can't mean it!” 


“But I do mean it. I fought and 
fought and T have for years till T’m 
sick of it. Now, at least, there'll "he 


no more poverty for Dad to compmin 


{To Be Continued. ] 
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Today and Tomorrow 
BY MARVIN L. PIPER 
Today is Heaven's present 
Toadying rdce of men; 
/improve its every moment, 
With steady hand and brain. 


Tomorrow is a phantom, 
Fools chase thro’ dry and wel; 
‘Tis not here, but ye yonder— 


Never man found it yel 


mider, 


Correct Dress for Health 


DR ELEANOR MELLLEN 
HIS article is not to be a rash’ 
| intrusion into the fashion depart- 
ment, as might perhaps be im- 
augined from the title. It is on the 
ame old topic, the one paramount 
topic influencing all others—health— 
nee health itself is very greatly in- 
fluenced by dress. One might write a 
ook on the subject. Beginning with 
the too bulky diapers that are worn 
00 ny month thus helping to 
mike bow-le , or the close hoods that 
il hastily put on without carefully 
! thing back the rose-leaf petals 
baby eat thereby causing all sorts 
of ugly ¢ eformities, one could d 
without nd, the clothe 
or 4 \ I bot! exes 
" the rh perhay ew of 
‘ wi i mit it, are not absolute- 
erfect in ir dre arrangements, 
Uur t k oda limited o the 
euring apparel of nh women, and 
onl few 1 I ‘ it In the rsl 
place ] lot n } ld be loose al 
fortabl Tha lone not mea 
ol hy I } ! ‘ htest | 
! wi vy woman o de t 
ok well a ine 
i! 1 her o¢ I mn Wi pel t. 
I ! n ire ! be itic 
I ‘ ’ omen, oT thin one 
1 them into t t he 
) k like I 1 « one 
r will have a red l 
ink ofa fed i 
Ol + 7O ortal 
t ‘ nd « ( n 
| the other na lL be ice 
ractive rut ) i 
crotne hinder breatl ( 1d 
reulation 
Not for generatio have fashion 
been a ensible as toduy. The raight 
front corset i boo to everv woman 
It leave room for | vital organs 
the ame time that it ive needed ip 
port, So thoroughly, excellent i it 
that many physicians advise their pa- 
tient to wear th corset ip to the 
vers last week of pregnancy. of 
ourse, it increases the waist line from 
one and a half to two inches, but no 
one ure ibout that nowadays, and it 
ha done away with the huge stom- 
achs of former day made by the in- 
truments of torture that women used 
to wear These contraptions forced 
the abdominal organs out of place, and 
reudly were responsible for a good 








4 Good Afternoon Costume 
No 2693-——Waist. No 2701—Skirt—-One could 
have skirt and waist in this model of one 
material, or the waist could be of crepe, silk, 
satin, or linen, and the skirt of serge, or vel- 


make a 
No 2693, 


suiting would 
waist pattern, 


veteen. Plaid or check 


serviceable skirt. The 


is cut in en sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure The skirt pat- 
tern No 2701, is cut in seven sizes: 22, 2 
26, 28 0, > and 34 inches waist measure. 
For a mediun ize 1ist will require 2° 
yards of 36 h material The kirt will re- 
quire 3%4 yards of 41-inch no iterial To make 
the entire tume of one material will re- 
live a yards of 36-inch material. This 
t ] for TWO separate patterns. 
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many of the ills with which women 
were afflicted, 
Even these corsets, good as they are, 


can be made bad if they are worn too 


tight. Did you ever hear a woman 
say: “I cannot bend over, for I have 
on my Sunday corset?” I have, and 
if she did not enjoy the sermon, I do 
not think it was the fault of the 
preacher. 

As for tight gloves and tight shoes, 
they ure as fur in the discard as the 
old tashioned corset. That is another 
ensible and healthy turn of fashion. 
Tight gloves produce cold hands and 
impeded circulation. Tight shoes not 
only do the same thing for the feet, 
but bring along corns, bunions, and 
ingrowing nails for good measure. 
Consequently, the present fashion of 


wearing comfortable shoes and gloves 


t size larger than the hand requires is 
1 distinct move in the direction of 
ood health 

Most people, especially country 
eople, wear too heavy and too many 
nderclothes in the wintel Unless a 
person is out-of-doors or in cold rooms 
the greater part of the time, there is 
no sensible reason for wearing heavy 

derclothes Sixty-five or seventy d>- 
eres it 1 room is just as warm as the 
ime temperature outdoors would be 
in summer, consequently the comimen- 
ense way is to wear the same Weight 
underclothes, and add heavy, warm 
outer garments when going inte 
cold Most of you will probably tind 
this a novel idea and will not be exusily 
convinced of its merit. Until you make 
the experiment, that for IT am 
peaking after a personal test of at 
least twenty-five years all the sorts 
ot weather incident to New England 
Winter This custom is steadily grow- 
in in favor among the younger gen- 
eration and among those people of all 

es who make a study of health con 
ditions One tremendous urgume in 
favor is that those who make if a rule 
to wear the same weight underclothes 
the vent round are comparative 

ingers to the common affliction, ‘a 
lens cold.” 

Of all the kindly deeds of recent 


fashions, the most beneficial to women 


s the short dress skirt. As I go about 
in rural communities, it does not seem 
to me that country women have very 
generally adopted this fashion, which 
is a great pity. I can think of no 
greater emancipator and health-giver 
than the short dress skirt. Carnot all 
women over thirty recall the days of 
long, clinging skirts around our heels, 
of coming home with skirts wet with 
rain or snow, or covered with dust or 
mud, of wet ankles and resultant sore 
throats, and of holding up skirts until 
the arms ached with the weight 
thereof 

All that is now of the past, or may 
be so, and those women who do not 
avail themselves of this convenient 


ind healthy fashion are doing an in- 
justice to their own comfort and well- 
being. Gone also is the dragging 
weight of yards and yards of cloth, 
pulling on the hips and pelvic organs, 
These evils were banished when the 
short skirt came into vogue, and as 
we value the freedom and health that 
it gives us, let us see to if, that the 
dragging, unwholesome and unhealthy 
long dress skirts are never saddled up- 





on us al 
The Catalog Club 
BY HARRIET IVES 
“T am tired of rain and cold,” de- 
clared Caroline Snow. “Mother has 


kept us in for days now because my 
throat was a little sore, and I have 
played every game I know. There is 
not another new play left, and I am 
tired of the old ones.” 

“What's that?’ asked Mother Snow, 
coming down the stair steps with a 
pile of books in her arm. “You think 
there ure no new games left, do you 
dear? If that is so, suppose we call a 
meeting of the Catalog Club.” 

“The Catalog Club?” echoed Caro- 
line, Margie and little Bob, all in one 
chorus. “We never heard of it before.” 

“It is the nicest game of all for 
in days,” said Mother Snow, “and 

so glad you are tired of other 
because that will help you en- 
joy something new.” 

“Now Caroline,” said Mother Snow, 
“vou are a little housekeeper, and you 


shut 
TI am 


things, 


want to furnish your house from 
kitchen to pantry. You can outline 
your rooms with cardboard and fill 
them with beautiful furniture from 
this catalog. See,” she said, turning 
the leaves of the heavy book,” here 


ire gav rugs for the floor and curtains 
for your windows. 
“Oh,” gasped Caroline 
in one breath. 
“Can I bea 
gie. “I want 
“Of course 
Bob—” 
“T don’t 


and Margie, 


asked Mar- 


neighbor ?”’ 
to play, too. 


you do, and Brother 


want to put things in a 


Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the home life 


said that little fellow. "I want 
I know where I 


, 


house,” 
to sell automobiles. 
can get a whole book full of them.’ 

“The lady of my house will buy one 
and ride in it,” cried Caroline. 

“I'll buy a nice little electric 
mine,” said Margie. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Caroline, bring- 
ing a pair of scissors and preparing 
for work, “you have thought of one of 
the nicest games of all.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” said Moth- 
er Snow, “It is one that you. can 
change many times. You can play you 
ure groWing a rose bed some day, or 
a truck garden, and bring your things 
to market. Each catalog will give you 
new ideas for Club meetings.” 

“Yes,” said Caroline, nodding hap- 
pily, “‘and we will never call a meeting 
of the Catalog Club except on snowy 
or rainy days.” 


for 


A Potato Experiment 


BY MRS W. C. K., OHIO 

Last spring a friend of mine, who 
had a fine, mellow town garden, well 
sheltered on the north and east by 


buildings, wanted me to save her some 


potato crowns to try an experiment. 
From the “strawberry” or six-week: 
potatoes 1 cut thick slices which had 
three or four well-developed thick 
dark green sprouts, and set them flat 
in « basket to take to her, so no sprout 
would be broken. 

She put them in a loamy, well-fer 


tilized soil about the middle of March 
and covered them with a light cove: 
of strawy manure, after putting the 
over them. The fine weather 
brought them up speedily, and every 
night that it threatened to frost 
covered them with large, heavy tlower 
pots. Of course they were well culti- 
vated as they grew. 
They made a _ fine 

growth and by the first 
matured. By the middle 
had potatoes for her table when in 
the market they were ten cents a 
pound. The “strawberry” never grows 
very large, but all her potatoes were 
about as lurge as a good-sized closed 
first. They were ten days to two weeks 
ahead of any grown by her neighbors, 
and three weeks ahead of our regular 
farm® potato crop, so she felt repaid 
for her trouble. Then she had the 
ground for celery, cabbage, fall onions, 
or any other crop. This year she in- 
tends to start a few in the house in 
flower pots, and see if she cannot have 
new potatoes on Decoration day. 


soil 


she 


luxuriant top 
of July were 
of June she 





Further Discussion of Visitors 
BY M. G F., NEW YORK 

Inez Cook's “straight talk” on city 
visitors touched upon a topic we may 
all want to discuss. For we nearly all 
have suffered. And we, too, wish that 
city folks might read and see our 
point of view for once. 

We have heard of the adult city vis- 
itor who depends on her 2hostess’ 
wardrobe during her visits. What of 
the city child who comes uninvited, 
for visits of indeterminate lengths, 
with only his dress-up clothes that he 
has on his back, and who wears our 
children clothes to play in day after 
day, ‘rubber boots,shoes, hose,overalls? 
It is not merely a matter of wear and 
tear on these things, though they cost 
good money these days, but it means 


added washing and mending for a 
farm woman, who already finds her 
work far beyond her strength, and 
whose days, though intolerably long, 
are never sufficient to catch up with 


the press of things demanding atten- 
tion, 

And what about children who are 
sent to the farm for long visits, unac- 
companied by their elders? I con- 
sider that if my presence or tat of my 


children is desired in any friend’s 
home, that friend will herself tell 
me so. And when visits are never re- 


turned, it should mean something. 

In our case, a certain city child, by 
reason of close proximity in the city, 
had been an intimate playmate of our 
son’s. We hoped to break up the inti- 
macy, which we considered undesirable 
for several reasons, with our removal 
to the country. Not so. This child 
has made for several years frequent 
week-end visits, always uninvited and 


unannounced. His visits are never re- 
turned by our son. Yet this never 
seems to be noticed. 

He excites our sympathies, and we 
tolerate him, as it seems about the 
only wholesome outing the boy ever 
gets. Yet the family is on pins and 
needles all through his stay. He is 


wholly irresponsible, is into everything 
on the place, and the destruction he 
works is oftentimes undiscovered until 
he has made a safe get-away. Gates 
and doors are left open, and the live 
stock turned loose, choice edge tools 
are put to uses never meant for them, 
and they are scattered about the place 





Sunday dinner is served, perhay 

busy farm woman has arranged ir 
ple meal for her family, hoping in rrr 
way to secure at least one all too «) 
afternoon of rest from a oy 
ed too full for belief by the ce 
city housekeeper. Then th, oe 
an afternoon of strain and | tee 
that takes more real nervy: orn 
any of the mest strenuous wi 

of the busy week. City frie; ee 
that the farm woman has oe 
bakery or corner vrocery hes 
out of emergencies of — 

City friends enjoy the . 
the farm, and often prolo a 
Visits to unwarranted lenegt} wd 
make good with a cordial in - 
the farm woman or her fa bens 
the winter season, when wo, ae 
so pressing on the farm—and oe 
amusements are few and rathe, sat- 
isfactory? When some fins rt 
or a rare lecture offers a sy». Py 
dees the country woman ex nee 
to be entertained in towr ‘ 
these attractions? Not once 
und times, 

A casual observation i} ist 
run up and see us someti vut 
the extent of city hospit, f 
by chance the city friend n 
on perhaps she does not s«|} - 
try friend to even remov: = 
or to remain to lunch o: 
ineans real exertion y 
Friend, which is to lx n 
possible! 

This sounds too ext 
——and one thinksthat it a 
farm woman by renso) 2 
of-date clothing, or aw) 
must be in some way 
far too often it trus ft) 
such excuse, either. 

Verily, country hospi *)) 
dure all things! Do not t t 
women begrudge our to 
these we love, or resp: 

We love to have our 

isut no one Knows so 

we can best entertain 

really need the inspi - 
ional guests, for our ir 
families. But we don't 

to be all a one-sided aff 

To fill cracks in tloo ed 
flour paste coni:inin nd 
shredded newspapers, sti ntil 
thick enough. bBDoiled g! w- 
dust are used the sam¢ ist 
plain putty. For wall o ling 
eracks use plaster-of-pa) ixed 
with vinegar and water, o1 x and 
water, to prevent too rapid ul ing 

a 
) § 
A Simple House Dress 

No 2658—This is a good style for gingham, 
chambray, percale, flannellette, lawn an trill. 
The fullness at the waist is confined the 
belt. The sleeve may be finished s an be 
rolled up. The pattern is cut in seven siaes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 38 requires 5% yards of #2-1nch 
material. 
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to rust and be lost, and dozens or , tl 
er unlooked for annoyances ar. = . 
ters of common occurrence while hig 
visit is under way. ow 

_Country hostesses have long be 
victimized by city friends. Uninvited 


automobile parties 











Our Pattern Servi 


If you are unable to obtain from 
jealer patterns described by us, © 
mail same to you on receipt of 
each. Address Pattern Department. « 
this paper. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau mw: 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
({) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 

(2) also inclose your address 

abel from American Agriculturist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not 

ch, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
accompanied 
whatever for answering any subscribers’ questions 
hether on law, veterinary, or any other subject. 
you may not see the answer when it is printed unless you read every 
Hence the special helpfulness to you of Orange Judd 


a | 


their return ; 





2 COMPLAINT ach be 









some t 
line in eac “ 
Service Bureau. 





h issue of your paper. 


Income Tax Questions 


irried person whose 





Every 1918S was $1000 or 
me and every married person 
more, * ant was $2000 or more, 
i. © ‘federal income tax re- 
with t federal income tax 
for the district in which the cit- 
= peel Blanks, copies of the 
2 al , obtained upon appli- 
ap arest deputy collector. 
. his r probably can put you 
pon im. Read over the 
‘ make out your fig- 
. neil on a separate sheet, 
: r deputy collector for 
1 assistance in making 
vO there is no charge. 
s well as persons oth- 
a 1, must make a federal 

} s above stated. 
A farmers are writing to 
g our assistance in 
ng heir federal inconfe tax 
tter is so complicated 
impossible to give 
; tion in a letter to en- 
lvise intelligently. The 
a way is to follow the 
8 ven and confer with 
‘ wity collector. Remem- 
\ have to pay an income 
but only on income. 
\ of the blank forms 
o confer intelligently 
Beware of fakers 
» make out one’s re- 
s sO id tax. Your return 

rutiny. 





Insurance Increase 


Fire 
te! rates of 


A ter rease in the 
farm property went 
1uary 1, 1918S, in the 

The old line stock com- 


A school Boy 




















lo George Washington 
( W ( Washington, 
Wher like me, 
r eacher knew 
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boys she can trust 
* en they're men 
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W , ther 
1 tell a ine 
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AFebruary Boy, Horace Greeley 
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a Climber. 
old, after a 
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f. 
($1). SATISFACTION 


in American Agricul- 
But that may take 


by one dollar 


panies now charge $2.80 for $100 in- 
surance for three years against fire on 
farm dwellings and contents of the 
barns occupied by owner. Apparently 
this is an increase of $1.30 over the 
previous rate, or about double. Farm- 
ers complain bitterly at this increase. 
On the other hand, some companies 
say they would prefer not to write the 
insurance on farm property even at 
the higher rate. 

The matter is so serious that the 
federal farm loan board has asked 
congress to authorize the federal land 
to conduct a mutual plan of 
insuring the property of farmers who 
borrow through that system. The thou- 
sands of farm mutual fire insurance 
companies throuyhout the middle 
states and a few in New England con- 
tinue to carry this at much 
lower rates than the stock companies, 
but they have the advantage 
fully selected risks. 


banks 


business 


of care- 


Failed to Make Good 





I sent $22.50 to the U & J Carburetor 
Co, 329 Plymouth St, Chicago, for U J 
carburetor for my Ford ear. With 1e 
aid of two experienced men the carbure- 
tor was installed and faithfully trie 
but it did not do_ the things the 
claimed it would, It took more gasolin« 
and made the engine harder to star 
than ever. [I had to use hot water in 
starting the same as before installing 
the carburetor. I am a poor man with a 
family and intended to act as agent for 
this company if their carburetor had 
worked according to their guarantee. I 
have written them but get no reply. In 
their circulars they guarantee that if 
the carburetor fails to do everything 


they claim they will refund your money 


promptly within 15 days. Why don't 
they live up to their guarantee?—[W. 
A, K. 

ror a year we have been trying to 
get the above outfit to adjust t! 


Our Boys 











claim, but haven’t been able to get a 
reply to our letters. It looks as though 
they intended to hang on to the 
money. 


Hints and Appreciations 


The department of agriculture is 
hot foot after fraudulent preparations 
claimed to remedies for hog chol- 
era. Several shipments of these have 
been seized through orders of the fed- 





be 


eral courts, claiming that the prep- 
arations were falsely and fraudulent- 
ly labeled. Seizures have been ef- 


fected of the following preparations: 
Anti-choleric hog remedy, American 
hog remedy, Snoddy hog cholera rem- 
edy, Swine-Lixir, Cal-Sino hog restor- 
ative, National hog remedy, 8S. H. 
remedy, AHRA hog health compound, 
6B. A. Thomas improved hog powder. 


hog 


I thank Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau most sincerely for its assistance 
in obtaining for me adjustment of my 
claim for $225 against party in Free- 


hold, N J. Your prompt attention to 
this matter is much appreciated.— 
[Milo Carpenter, Tunkhamock, Pa. 

~ W. D. is informed that 


Congress 


has as yet taken no action in regard 
to furnishing farms for returning sol- 
diers. If any such law is passed it 
will doubtless be administered by De- 


partment of the Int 
D C, which 


erior, Washington, 
should be ddressed. 
Davton 
ivton, QO, 


IT have received 
Burlap company, D 


Bag & 


satisf 


trom 





tory adjustment of my claim 

thank Orange Judd Service Bureau 
most sincerely. After this, I intend to 
deal only with ivertisers in your 


papers even if they are farther away 


than some others.—[R. C. Pounds, O 
trander, O. 
Our Guarantee—We positively 1ar- 


antee 


that each advertiser 


of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to anv subseriber 
the purchase pri of any al i 
vertised herein if found not to } 
advertised. To take ‘ { 
fuarantee, our subscriber MUST al- 
Ways state In 


talking with or writing 
to any of our dvertisers: “TI saw 


your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We ot res] - 
sible for claims against individ or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or iose 
estates are in receiver hands, or 


} 


whom bankruptcy 
ship proceedings re 


against 


or 


pending. 


and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


became ; ipprentice in april : 
in Vermont, and six years later 
he went New York. 

He w the great 





as editor of his day. 








He was a writer of many ird 
books, one which, called c- 
tions of sy Life,”’ ought to inter 








« t ( ry ye ol rr 
( ley was surely Hi 

t pauper, “The > l 
l e power in I 
oO ad Greeley s ( na 
Was always behind it in the directing 
of its sentiments. 

Whether we always agree or no 
with his opinions, we recognize |! 
courage, ability and_ sincerity, ind 
bow to the power of his 
Horace Greeley was another in 
of the influence of the wholesome 
American farm life in preparins 


boy climbers for great pal 














national life. 

Horace Greeley knew the bit 
poverty. His earlier years We 
seusons of struggle and distress. 
When editor of the New York 
Tribune, he was once attacked by a 
jealous competitor on account of hi 
shabby clothing. 

He replied: “The editor of the 
Tribune is the son of a poor farmer; 
came to New York friend 
within 200 miles, ! ess than 10 
dollars in his pocket: he has never 
had a dollar from a relati i i 
for years labored Inder oO ) 
debt (thrown on him by other's n 
conduct,- which he can now just 
to the end of. Is this any excuse for 
the lack of fine dressing?” 

Horace Greeley was the greatest 


American editor our country has ever 


seen Standing bv his open grave, 
one who knew his life said: ‘The 
Tribune was the very lexicon of 
liberty.” 

When only 29 years old, he conse- 


crated his marvelous talents to hu- 
manity’s cause, and he always heid in 
mind his own people, the farmers. 
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pal us to welcome and enjoy i 
He died in 1S72. d even his 
enemies admitted that to fill his place 
would be impossible, while his 1 riad 
friends wept that the voice o ple 
a champion of human hts had b n 
silenced.—[Chester Dorr 





Answer to Puzzle 

This is the answer to the word build 
ing picture puzzle bp Walter Wellman, 
published last week: ‘‘Engineer’—en- 
tered, begin, see, learned. 


* $31 
Tracing Nitrate 


W. We. STOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 


About a year since, joining another 


person in ordering a ton of nitrate 
from the government for use last 
spring, it finally arrived on June 15 


last, after the crops were all planted 
Instead of receiving 10 bags, we had 
nine arrive, and those received fell 
short in weight up to 15 pounds, vary- 
ing in weight on account of torn 
sacks. We paid some S70 for the 


nitrate and %S6.SO freight. Since it 
is here on a dry barn floor, it collect- 
ed moisture, dissolving it over and 
through the floor until recently I 
mixed it with several hundred pounds 
of bone ash made from green bone 
burned and a bag of acid phosphate 
and very fine dry sawdust to 
save the waste. In this way 
for the coming spring what is 
At present nitrate is offered at 


S50 as 
we save 
left. 

SSI 





a ton at some port. Last spring it 
came here from Norfolk, Va., for this 
section, 100 miles inland from Phila- 
delphia. I wrote to the federal de 
Partme nt of agriculture for B. L In 
reply received answer that the ship- 
ment started May 21, ving car num- 
ber, weight of material, 2000 pounds, 
in 10 bags Recently a report circu- 
lated that a broke r! ted on 
a federal warrant for defrauding the 
government of nitrate lued SO, 
OOO, Since this experience I have de- 
cided to use round lim rock and 
acid phosp te, hich, ccording to 
experiments i various stations, Is 
suflicient to luce cod crop T 
Ohio tation show that during ce 
years’ u ) cid phosphate nd 

nd | I promoted clove 
crop: nd ne 7 yunds nitro ’ 
in the soil ¢ h year on n acre, 
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The Vital 


vitaminge Little is yet known 
the exce} t IOV re " 
ta le it do exi I A. Re 1 ) 
the rnment researcl tborator 
ld I g from lk 
] e no} to believe t - 
mine Wo ! re ved ( 
gal ection ol er ora ry me ol 
clarifvins mil Wi mas iso on 
from the fact tl t they rt ni iCe- 
stroyed by cooking in t -_ 1 in 
which they are known to ¢ ur, that 
they would not be destroyed i he 
proces of drying milk to powdel 
Milk powder i prod iced by various 
proce l yme ol hie the heat 
ipplied is considerably greater than is 
the <¢ et other n ) as 
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A Comfortable Play Dress 

This little m.del is nice for dr'll, 
. galatea and flannelette. 
The bloomers oined to a waist, which may 
be finished with wrist length or elbow s! 
The pattern is cut in five : 
and 5 years. ize 4 will 
36-inch material. 


2645 
gingham, 
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Patented 
Self-Bal- 
ancing 
Bowl 


—note the 
simplicity. 
hangs on 
single bear- 
ing - ball- 
bearing. 
spins likea top. 


can’t get out of balance. 
Turns so easily that the bowl 


Runs 25 Minutes 


after you stop turning, un- 
less you apply brake. 
Other separators run half 
as long. No other separa- 
tor requires a brake. 









Simple 
Strong 
Gears 


cut 





All gears set in 
head of machine. 
Compact. Bathed 
in oil, Always 
perfectly aligne- 
e no clattering 
possible. No 
worm gearing 
like others to 4 
cause trouble \ 
constantly. 





Send for 
These 
Books 





FREE 
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MailT is Coupon Now 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 
2843 W. 19th Street, Dept. 4752X Chicago, lil. 
‘ st t ‘ 1 f 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





DOWN 


Satisfaction 
or ‘‘No Sale’’ 








Use it just as though you owned it. 
Compare it with others. 


FREE trial. 
possible test. 
creamery and test it. 
you than others. How easily cleaned, how sanitary. 
easier to turn. 

spins like a top. 


ternational Grand Prizes in its 31 years’ royal success. 


on your own farm under your own eyes. 
this—we’re glad to do so. 


Not a Cent in Advance 


Most 
makers demand a good part down or full pay- 
No in- 
No deposit, no papers to make 


Avoid paying a cent in advance. 


ment. Send us no money. Just write. 


terest charged for credit. 


out, no guarantee from you, or mortgage to sign. 
formalities, or strings at all on this wide open challenge 
offer to let you test the Melotte along side of all separators made. We 
“No Sale” until you yourself judge and decide for your- 
self and say so, without any dealer or agent around to over-per- 
If not perfectly satisfied after this 30 


invite this. 


suade you to keep it. 

days’ free trial, send it back at our expense. We pay freight 
both ways. The trial won’t cost you a penny. You do 
the deciding and judging on your farm. No argu- 
ments. No hard feelings. Just a fair, square, 
profitable offer tu you. 


Don’t Waste 
Precious Cream 


, , 
Don’t waste precious cream. Save 
all butter fatsnow. Cream prices are 
tremendously high. The 100% efficient 
Belgian Melotte will quickly earn its cost while you 
pay us on easy payments. Skims to a mere trace. 
The wonderful patented self-balancing bowl revolves 
on a single frictionless ball bearing. It cannot vi- 
brate. Cannot cause currents in the cream. Can- 
not re-mix cream with mi k and allow it to run to 
waste in skim milk hog feed twice a day as many 
other separators do. Thousands of dairymen are 
replacing their ordinary separators with the extra- 
money-making Belgian Melotte that has taken 
America by storm. 


100% Larger 


Bowl and Milk Chamber 
— Self-Draining 


Che self-draining bowl and milk chamber being 100°; 
. clogging o erflow vaste of cream in cold as well as 
ictible white porceiain and smoothly 
As easy to clean as plate. Favorite with women. Few dises, all 
in bowl in any order. Washed in a jiffy. No wire brushes 
most sanitary and easiest cleaned separator made, in every way 


warm [t is lined with indest 


I iest perating, too Run 25 minute when you stop turning unless you 
apply brake None other will run half as long or turn so easily. A boy or 
in easily operate it. No high lifting. Crank shaft just the right heicht to 

nd backache—allows use of body weight in turning and saves 

Low speed, easy turning. In fact, a 600-pound capacity 

M tte i teed to crank easier than any other 300-pound separator made 


Valuable Books 


-OO After 30 Days 
Free Trial Use 


O convinee you quickly, if you have 6 
cows or more, by your own proof, on your 
own farm, at our expense, that the wonder- 

ful, close-skimming Sanitary Belgian Melotte is the best 
separator—far superior and more profitable than any 
separator on the market—let us send you one on 30 days 
Put it to every 

Take your skim milk to a 
Prove how much more crea 1 the Melotte gives 
much 
Try out its wonderful, patented self-balancing bowl— 
Give a good, fair, thorough test, at our expense, to 
this most profitable close-skimming separator which has won 264 In- 
Don’t think 
of buying any make of separator until you've tried it out 30 days free, 
Most makers won’t allow 


How 


Let us send you proof of valuable 

dairy-profit facts and our offer in our 

Big New Melotte 1919 color-illustrated catalog. 

Also—we will send you prepaid, free, the val- 

uable book, “Profitable Dairying,” 

Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricul- 
4 


February 


- 





































Closest 
Skimmer 


Proved by 
world prize 
# tests. 


, 


Easiest 
Tumed 


We guaran- 
tee the 600 
lb. capacity 
to crank easier than 
any other 300 pound 
capacity separator. 


Easiest 
Cleaned 


Porcelain _ lined 
milk bowl. Few 
Plain discs, ij 
alike, 


Most 
Sanitary 


Proved by trial. Fully 
explained and _illus- 
trated in catalog sent 
“REE. 


LR LETTER RE 
. 


No 








Stands 
Absolutely 
Rigid 


ytof ur needs 


- Won 264 Intemational Prize 





A list of these Grand International Prizes is shown i: talog. 
Remember, too, that hundreds of thousands of Belgian M tt 1s, 
lasting a lifetime, all over the world. Guaranteed 15 ys 

proved during 31 years to be the best of skimmers at al! « — 
P ‘ 


ry tests. You get the best separator made in the wo 
| separators in use in England today are Belgian Melott 


Nearly a Year to Pay! | 


Satisfy yourself on all these points first by 30 days’ { 
Then, if satisfied, pay us only $7.50 down, after your tral, 
onderful Belgian Melotte, prize-winner of Europe. la 
year’s time to pay us in small monthly payments. No _ inte 
Suit yourself on liberal terms. Direct-to-you FACTORY Pl! 


Direct-to-you Factory Price 


ya 


\ credit is good as gold with us. You take no risk. 17 

M fascinating. You will read it in the catalog I y 
th ¢ ture of Mr. Melotte himself. an interesting des 
tory and what practically every country in the world bt 


Guaranteed 15 Years 


Every Belgian Melotte Separator is sold with our 


Free 


broad 15 year legal binding guarantee. 1 “ _ 
strong as others give. Easily understood anc The 
fully lived up to by Mr. Melotte and ourselves e 

for onera- 


Melotte lasts a lifetime and costs least 
tion and repairs. 
Write Today. 


by G. H. 


Use the coupon, or a postal or iet 


“ t a hligat 1, your tural College, Madison, Wis., and s+. Hatch, . ° . ‘ing anv 
, D Also ¥ Melotte cat and Winnebago County Agricultura! School, Winneconne, ter. Pencil will do. Don’t think of buyins = 
money-ad a t-t on Wis., 88 pages. Contains no advertising. A splen- eparator ‘til you get this Melotte catalog. nan gar} athe 
' ; M 4 oath year 00 did, practical book by recognized high authorities clearly illustrates every exclusive, superior, patente: ng 
that will make you more money. Write for feature. No obligation. No cost. Just write today, now, 
these hooks sure. fore you neglect it. 
yy y eee . 
Nn <sncnvaseceanaanstvscteninniasiannisiiatiitins - THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 


} he ow Letter Today Sure. 


Dept. 4752X 


den Dollar Facts FREE. 


2843 West 19th Street Chicago, Ilinois 


NOTE—Repairs are hardly ever needed on the durable guaranteed Belgian Melotte. However, to protect Melotte y newer 
all time. we have built and installed in our facto 
Large stocké of repair parts are a ve} ! 


ry, machinery for making every part of the Belgian Mel: 
i'on hand for instant service. We are never out of them 


. ale 


15, 1919 . 
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